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IMHOFS OF COURSE! 





Ace of Clubs Jupiter 
Allegro Listen 
Archive London 
Argo ? , . Lyragon 
Artia —_ At Imhof House you will find the largest stock of records in Europe displayed Mialsiiec 
tay idelity in a manner that makes choosing as simple as possible. You will find an expert o—- 
¢ - P ee . . . - ¥ “ 
Bel Air staff waiting with a friendly welcome and a wealth of knowledge to give you MLK. | 
Belcanto P ° R x R Rites | 
eae every possible assistance in making your selection. Odeon | 
Biue Note Oiseau-Lyre 
a nm On the ground floor is the Classical Records Department and below it, on the = | 
TUS WIC “% — rjeo 
Caedmon lower grcund ficor, is the Melody Bar. There are twenty-three audition rooms Oriole | 
Camden : : . Pantheon | 
Geasioe where you may sit and hear the records of your choice, either mono or stereo, Preset | 
Cantate before you purchase. Records galore are arranged for easy brcwsing and these Parlophone ) 
Capi ‘ . > P Parlophone-Od | 
= include the widest range of continental and foreign recordings. Imhofs also have cua | 
Collector Europe’s largest stock of pre-recorded tapes. Paxton | 
Columbia Peking | 
Columbia-Clef ; : : Philharmonic | 
Contemporary Record tokens are available for gifts but, if you prefer to buy records for your Philips | 
Coral . . . P Polydor | 
Counter Point friends and are not quite sure of a suitable choice, you can safely rely on the Polygon | 
D.G.G. recommendations of our staff. Pye | 
Decca Qualiton 
Delta ee ; , R.C.A. | 
Delyse Imhofs Guaranteed Export Service is available for overseas music lovers and Regal-Zonophone | 
-Granm . : R id | 
oe” wmnapoon ensures swift, safe delivery of records to any part of the world. All are, of ie | 
Donegall course, free of purchase tax and we lIcok after all the customs documentation. Secco | 
Ducrete- Thomson P 1 10 i l d kine f ith fi P d Sound Stories | 
Tastee arcels over £10 in value are sent post and packing free with free insurance an Starlite | 
Electrola all orders to H.M. Forces, whatever their value, are sent post and packing free. Stereoddities | 
Elektra Supraphon | 
Emarcy : a Talking Books | 
Ember Visitors to this country, or other people wishing to send records abroad, tax Telefunken | 
Emerald : Tempo 
sce free, should take advantage of Imhcfs trouble-free service. Top Rank 2 
Envoy Topic | 
Eros Vanguard 
Esquire STO P PRESS ! Versailles | 
Felsted Vogue 
Folkways . e Vogue-Coral 
tin Imhofs hi fi demonstration room has just been sound-proofed and we | 
~ . e . . . 24262 
Cust Sie Jazz acoustically re-designed to provide better-than-ever listening facilities a | 
eliodor 2 - wr a averley 
Herald with air conditioning for your extra comfort! Wesmaiaeer | 
HMV Whitehall | 
Jazz Collector 77 Records | 


People all over the world buy records from FMHOFS 
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the revival of his Four Saints in Three Acts. Then came the role of Bess in the now-famous revival of 
Porgy and Bess; and later her Covent Garden debut in Aida. 
Now, after her outstanding performance in the Verdi Requiem on RCA © SER 4526/7 © RE 25026/7, she 
offers us a selection of favourite carols, equally beautifully sung and with superb accompaniments from 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Karajan. 
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eA A recital expressive of Christmas rejoicing and an invitation to spend Christmas with Leontyne. 
Silent night; Hark! The herald angels sing; We three kings of Orient are; 
Angels we have heard on high; O Tannenbaum; God rest ye merry, gentlemen; | 
It came upon the midnight clear; Vom Himmel hoch; Sweet l’il Jesus; 
| 3 Ave Maria (Schubert); O holy night; Ave Maria (Bach— Gounod); Alleluja (Mozart) ' 
<8 The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
= NY with Der Singverein der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde ; 
\A and Der Wiener Grossstadtkinderchor 8) 
conducted by Karajan “9 | 
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For Leontyne Price, 1960 was probably the most important year of her life. In that year she signed her 
first contract with the Metropolitan Opera, made her debut at La Scala, then triumphantly swept through 
a crowded schedule of European summer festival appearances and recording sessions. Studying at 
Juilliard School of Music she was heard by composer-critic Virgil Thomson who asked her to appear in 
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The W.V.B. recorder has an additional amplifier 
and head with provision for “before’’ and 
“after’’ record monitoring while the recording 
is in progress, and this also has echo facilities. 


The W.V.A. recorder has provision for a plug in 
stereo head and can be supplied with this and 
stereo playback pre-amplifiers with equalisation 
each having an output of | volt from a cathode 
follower. This is type W.V.A/S. 





A heavy mumetal shielded microphone trans- 
former is built in for 15-30 ohms balanced and 
screened line, and requires only 7 microvolts 
approximately to fully load. This is the equivalent 
of 20 ft. from a ribbon microphone and the cable 
may be extended to 440 yds. without appreciable 
loss. 


The 0.5 megohm input is fully loaded by 18 milli- 
volts and is suitable for crystal P.U.s, microphone 
or radio inputs. 


The playback amplifier may be used as a micro- 


THE VORTEXION 


are eminently suitable for making a high quality 
recording almost indistinguishable from the 
original since these models have facilities for 
monitoring the recording actually put on the tape 
with only a fraction of a second delay. 


By this means, when for any reason the signal is 
distorted or not as required, the result of the 
recording on the tape can be heard almost instantly, 
and adjustments can be made until the results are 
as required. 


Many types of music today have the treble boosted 
considerably, and may result in greater power 
being recorded at high frequencies than at 


VORTEXION LIMITED, 257-263 The 


Telephone : LiBerty 2814 and 6242-3 


phone or gramophone amplifier separately or 
whilst recording is being made. 


The meter fitted for reading signal level will also 
read bias voltage to enable a level response to be 
obtained under all circumstances. A control is 
provided for bias adjustment to compensate low 
mains or ageing valves. 


The power output is 4 watts heavily damped by 
negative feedback and an oval internal speaker is 
built in for monitoring purposes. 


W.V.B. or W.V.A/S 


middle frequencies, an overload of the tape at high 
frequencies gives a mushy quality with lots of hiss 
and background noise. 


Adjustment to the bias level while listening to the 
result is useful in this connection especially where 
the brand of tape and the bias setting for it are 
not exactly known. 


Again if clean treble recordings at 3? in. are of 
prime importance it is now recognised that no 
other method is quite so effective in achieving 
this as reducing the bias slightly while listening 
to the results. The meter reading of the new 
bias setting for the particular tape used may be 
noted for future use. 


Broadway, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19 


Telegrams : ‘‘Vortexion, Wimble, London’”’ 


November, 1961 
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The QUAD speaker uses closely coupled moving elements some two hundred times lighter 
than diaphragms of moving coil loudspeakers, thus enabling the air to follow the electrical 
impulses with far greater precision. It is extremely analytical and much of the recent improve- 
ment in gramophone records can be directly attributed to the use of these loudspeakers for 
studio monitoring and quality control. 

For the listener in the home “it represents, by a wide margin, the closest approach to truly 
natural reproduction of sound in the home that we have yet heard”. (American High Fidelity 
H.H. Lab. report, November 1960). Send for illustrated brochure to Dept. G. 


QvaDdD for the closest approach to the original sound 


ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO LTD - HUNTINGDON + HUNTS 
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AUDIO 


J. 2-10/MK II—1I2 w out per section, high and low 
pass filters, phasing switches, for stereo and mono. 

39 gns. 
J. 2-10/MK Il Mono version of above £24.0.0 
FMT/4 Variable fringe FM Tuner with AFC lock self- 
powered. £23.6.9 (inc. £6.19.0 P.T.). 
JTV/2 Switched Tuner for BBC FM and two TV Sound 
programmes. Self-powered. £25.19.7 (inc. £6.15.7 P.T.) 
MERCURY chassis mounting version of JTV/2 
(requires power) £19.19.1 (inc. £5.4.1 P.T.) 
ARG US—Transistorised AM Tuner (long and med.) 
for Recorder and Amplifier. Kit of parts — = 


* THE JTL TAPE UNIT 


THE PROGRAMME FOR 1961-62 


AT THE HEART 
OF BETTER 
LISTENING 


First you will need a Jason Stereo/Mono Ampli- 
fier, for it accepts inputs directly from all sound 
sources and reproduces them with great power 
and faithfulness through one channel or two. 
Your J.2-10 MK 111 Amplifier can be con- 
nected with the Jason Tuner of your choice, 
with any pick-up (including the most sensitive), 
with a JTL Tape Unit, a microphone, etc. The 
J.2-10 MK 111 Amplifier, the FMT 4 Tuner and 
JTV.2 Tuner are all self-powered and match in 
style (Illustrations are not in proportion). Controls 
and connections offer an unusually wide range of 
facilities to make it both versatile and efficient. 


TEST EQUIPMENT 


A range of designs is offered in Kit form for the serious 
home constructor with up to laboratory standards of 
performance. 

AUDIOGENERATOR AG.1I0 Tuner from 10 c/s to 
100 Kc/s Square and sinusoidal wave pattern with 
valves, etc., complete £14.5.0 
OSCILLOSCOPE OG.10 10 mV/cm sensitivity from 
2 c/s to 1.5 Mc/s. Complete with tube £22.10.0 


VALVE VOLTMETER EM 10 23 ranges, inc. D.C. 


Complete £23.0.0 
High Voltage Probes £3.0.0 
WOBBULATOR W.II_ For R.F., LF., % 5; 
ment. Complete 9.0 


A self-powered unit in the matching equipment series for direct connection between tape 
deck and amplifier. Facilities offered include mono and stereo operation, separate monitor- 
ing head and amplifier, variable bias, pre-recorded and recorded signal level controls, etc. 
Complete, styled to match with J2-10/Mk lil 29 gns. 


For building at home, parts come to 21 gns. 


Full descriptive literature available on all items in the Jason range] (including Everest 


Transistor Receiver) on request. 


Please state information required when writing. 


JASON ELECTRONIC DESIGNS LTD. 


KIMBERLEY GARDENS, LONDON, N.4 


STA. 5477 
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Introducing the new 


Ferrograph 420 


With facilities for mono/stereo 
recording and play back and 
incorporating four separate amp- 
lifiers for maximum versatility. 










WV ith the introduction of the Ferrograph Series 

420, Tape Recording enters an exciting new phase. 
CAN wart 5 

What the 420 will do: Here for the first time is an instrument so versatile 


i Mono records and plays back with continuous that it is difficult to conceive a need that cannot be 
monitoring on either channel. 


> tus weds wnt plays back with a satisfied. Its wide range of facilities is the direct result 
monitoring on both channels. 
. . of a close study of user requirements based upon the 
Permits the introduction of echo effects. 
Plays back on one channel whilst recording on evidence provided by a comprehensive survey in which 


the other. 


several thousand Ferrograph users took part. The advanced 
Re-records from one track to the other. 


Whilst re-recording, permits additional material to standard of performance achieved by the Series 420— 
be superimposed. 
stemming from intensive research into all aspects of head, 
1 Permits instant comparison of recorded signal with 
input signal. 


amplifier and tape transport design—once again demonstrates 
8 Plays back four-track pre-recorded material (Model 


424 only.) Ferrograph’s mastery of the art of tape recording. 
Model 422U = 200/250v 50 c.p.s. Model 422E 110v 50 c.p 


SERIES 420 Model 424A 117v 60 c.p.s. Model 424U 200/250v 50 cps. 10 gns. 
Model 424E 110v 50 c.p.s. 


BRITISH FERROGRAPH RECORDER CO. LTD. 


84 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E.! Telephone: WATerloo 198! 
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made 


to 
measure 


Most good Hi-Fi equipment doesn’t come off the 
peg. It’s custom-built to suit the individual (and 
his pocket). Let the Tape Recorder Centre run a 
tape around your requirements. The Tape 
‘Recorder Centre has the largest and finest range 
of Hi-Fi equipments, components, cabinets in 
the country; unequalled know-how in 
matching different units; a reputation 
for honest and informed advice. Let 
the Tape Recorder Centre help you 

to get exactly what you need for 

top performance and top value. 
Choose in person—at one of the 

two London Showrooms; or 


choose by post. 
Send for Details. 














=TAPE 
RECORDER 
CENTRE 


Central London: 82 High Holborn, W.C.1 CHAncery 7401 
North London: 75 Grand Parade, Green Lanes, Harringay, N.4 —_- FiTzroy 2316/7/8 






Only at these two Showrooms will you find the complete Tape Recorder Centre range! 








Noi 
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GOOD WANS 





Secret of Supremacy 


The High Fidelity Loudspeakers featured on this page are the finest and hence the most sought 
after 8" and 10" units produced. Both models owe their outstanding success to their smooth 
high definition treatment of all types of programme material. 

They employ the now famous Goodmans plastic terminated hyperbolic diaphragm driven 
by a long throw aluminium coil moving in a very high magnetic field. Perfection of these basic 
features in precision assembled loudspeakers is the secret of the supremacy of the AXIETTE 
and AXIOM 112. 


AXIETTE 


Diameter : 8". Frequency Range: 40- 15,000 c/s. Power Handling: 6 W 
(12 W American Rating). Fundamental Resonance: 65 c/s. Flux Density: 
15,000 gauss. Impedance: 15 ohms. Enclosure : 3,000 cu. ins. Reflex-see 
Manual*. 


Price £5.0.0. (Pius P.T. £1.15.4.) 





3 
é 


Mounted on Infinite Baffle. Anechoic Conditions 











AXIOM 112 


Diameter : 10". Frequency Range : 40 - 15,000 c/s. Power Handling : 12 W 
(24 W American Rating). Fundamental Resonance: 45 c/s. Flux Density: 
16,000 gauss. Impedance: 15 ohms. Enclosure : 5,000 cu. ins. Reflex-see 
Manual*. 


Price £6.8.8. (Plus P.T. £2.5.6.) 


6789 2Ke/s 6 9 


0S 0 S$ 10 15 


Mounted on Infinite Baffle. Anechoic Conditions 


GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LIMITED, Axiom Works, Wembley, Middx. 
Tel : WEMbley 1200 (8 lines) Grams : Goodaxiom, Wembley, England. 
*PLEASE SEND HIGH FIDELITY MANUAL 


UNG 825 ra ot Petes eC Nate ied 2 Pee eee ns Rola RN on SANS I Hades 0 doe lo ne 
Address 

















In every sense the greatest range — in every country the greatest name ¢;<<¢ 
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BASS UNIT 

A break-away has been made from the usual fabric or 
paper cone by the use of a moulded diaphragm made from 
one of the new expanded plastic materials. This enables 
the unit to reproduce pure tones free from harmonics and 
avoiding the usual cone break up. Three suspensions are 
employed to provide a true axial movement and a loud- 
speaker resonance in free air below 20 c/s. 


TREBLE UNIT 


This unit is an improved version of the HF.1300 used by 
Broadcasting and Recording'companies and wherever the 
highest quality treble reproduction is required. 


Full details and literature from 


ele Valastion Led. 


Telephone: EMBerbrook 2462/6. 


listener 


In the constant striving for better sound reproduction 
the COLAUDIO II represents the greatest step forward 
since the introduction of the original Celestion 
COLAUDIO Loudspeaker. Whether it be the top note 
of a single instrument or a glorious crescendo from a 
full orchestra, the rich living sound of outstanding 
realism from the COLAUDIO II (Note-perfect repro- 
duction from 30-15,000 c/s in a cabinet of less than 
2 cubic feet) will be appreciated by the most critical 
music lover. 


The COLAUDIO II incorporates a new 12” Bass 
unit working in conjunction with an improved version 
of the already popular HF.1300 Treble unit. 


The specially developed enclosure is of simple, yet 
pleasing appearance finished in selected walnut veneers 
that will blend with any décor. 


Specification 
Frequency Response 30-15,000 c/s 
Handling Capacity 15 watts (Peak) 
Matching Impedance 15 ohms. 


Size: 
Height (including Leg) 284” 
Width (across front) 1s* 
Depth 114” 


Finish: Polished, matched walnut veneers 


PRICE £36. 10.0 


FERRY WORKS, THAMES DITTON, SURREY. 
Telegrams: VOICECOIL, THAMES DITTON. 





November, 1961 
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Combines for the first time the high ” _ C RRAPA 

an ee a —g 2 : — 
performance of a transcription turn- ox <> 7 
table with facility for changing records 7 


automatically. 


LABORATORY SERIES 


AUTO-TURNTABLE TYPE A 
Fitted with latest type of balanced transcription arm which incorporates a THE TRANSCRIPTION 


Wow—less than 0.12% R.M.S. Flutter—less than 0.05% R.M.S. 


calibrated stylus pressure adjustment. Plug-in pickup head. UNIT WITH AUTOCHANGE 
Loaded and balanced turntable suitable for use with all types 

of pickups including sensitive magnetic types. THE GARRARD ENGINEERING & 
Clip-in spring suspension easily adjustable from top of unit. MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


Extremely sensitive automatic trip. SWINDON -: WILTSHIRE 
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PHILIPS 


The GRAMOPHONE 


‘Pinky wins 
by a 
short head!’ 





PHILIPS 


FAMILY TAPE RECORDER 


A PRODUCT OF PHILIPS—THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 


November, 196: 





Young Roy's quite the star sports commentator since 
we got our Philips Family Tape Recorder. That com- 
mentary of his on his White Mice Derby, for instance... 
and his Cup Final imitation seems better every time we 
play it! 

Roy has to take his turn, though—because there’s no 
doubt about it being the family tape recorder. Mum's 
using it to rehearse her lines for the next show at the 
Amateur Dramatic Society. Janet's making terrific 
progress with her piano-playing now she can listen to 
her own efforts with a critical ear. And as for Dad— 
well, you’d almost take him for a Frenchman since he's 
been practising his accent. 

In fact, the whole family’s agreed about one thing: no 
other instrument in its class gives you such faithful 
reproduction and such simple, efficient operation as 
Philips Family Tape Recorder. Not to mention four-track 
recording that provides up to eight hours’ sound from a 
single 7” reel of D.P. tape—Philips tape, of course! 


ONLY 34 GNS. including microphone, 5” reel 
of tape, and 5” take-up spool. (Made in Holland) 





There are countless uses for 
PHILIPS FAMILY TAPE RECORDER 
that may interest you, including these: 
@Practising public speaking. @Party games on 
tape. @Non-stop music for parties. @ Sound-track 


for amateur films. @Spoken letters to relatives 
overseas. 











(PR287 : 
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L.P.R.L. 


THE SIGN OF A UNIQUE SERVICE FOR THE MUSIC LOVER 


BLACKPOOL ....MANCHESTER...... LONDON 


Squires Gate 


8 Deansgate 


33 Catherine St. 


and now BRADFORD Yorkshire 


On Friday, November 24th, the Long Playing Record Library Ltd., open a Fourth Library Branch where members can change records personally. 
This Library is to be part of Yorkshire’s new Centre of Sound at Brighter Homes Building—First Floor Showrooms at 16 Ivegate, Bradford. 
Readers of ‘The Gramophone’ who live in the Bradford area are invited to call in there for details now. 





Announcing 


To be published on 23rd March, 1962 


A Guide to the Bargain Classics 


by Edward Greenfield, lvan March, Denis Stevens. 


This is to be a complete annotated guide—after the fashion of ‘The Stereo Record Guide’—to the several hundred L/Ps of classical music now 
retailing at a guinea, or thereabouts. By buying these new cheaper series of L/Ps judiciously it is possible to build up quite a comprehensive 
mono collection (or supplement a stereo collection with mono discs) at a relatively modest outlay. However, these ‘bargain discs’ are variable 
in quality and the authors’ aim is to help their readers choose only the best. No record, however cheap, is a bargain if it is not up toa 


minimum standard of performance or recording. 


This book may be ordered through any bookseller, or direct from the publishers. 


THE L/P LIBRARY 
POSTAL SERVICE 


operates anywhere in the British Isles 
(except Eire). 

The annual subscription for membership 
is a guinea and the hiring charges range 
from Id. to 3d. per day for each disc 
borrowed. 


@ You only pay for the time you actually 
have records in your possession, not for 
time in transit. 


@ Records are in immaculate condition. 

@ Acomplete range includes every impor- 
tant classical issue Mono and Stereo 
(and in stereo a wide selection of light 
music too). 

@ Packing is simple and foolproof. 

@ Return of Post changing service, and 


you may change records as frequently 
as you wish. 








THE L.P.R.L. FACTORY 
FRESH SALES SERVICE 


operates anywhere in the world. 


it provides a guaranteed unplayed copy of 
any LP published in this country. 


@ Any label can be supplied: a perfect 
mint copy is guaranteed. 


@ All records are parastated after a 
rigorous visual inspection. 


@ Polythene protection and unique pack- 
ing ensures that discs reach you in 
pristine condition—as they left the 
factory. 


@ Thoughtful advice on the “best” record- 
ing is given with pleasure. 














THE 4th 

MARCH FESTIVAL 

of LIVE AND RECORDED MUSIC is at 
NORBRECK HYDRO, BLACKPOOL, 
23rd-25th MARCH, 1962, will be bigger 
and better than ever. 

Among those participating or giving 
programmes are — 

Arthur Jacobs 
Edgar Knight 


Peter Andry 
John Borwick 
Gilbert Briggs Michael Marcus 
John Culshaw 
John Gilbert 


Leon Goossens 


George Martin 
Dr. John Ridley 
Alec Robertson 






Edward Greenfield Ralph West 
Arthur Haddy Percy Wilson 
j\, Intending guests are 


advised to book early. 
Send s.a.e. now 
for programme and 
booking form. 





pire > L/P Festival 
Squires Gate, Station Approach 
BLACKPOOL Lancs. 








Probable publishing price | 5s. 


THE L.P.R.L. CLASSICAL 
CATALOGUE AND HANDBOOK 


BRAND NEW PLUS 
1961/2 EDITION a a tedine 


This is a selective catalogue listing all the 
recommended classical LPs issued to date 
(mono and stereo). Only records of a high 
standard of performance and recording are 
included. Thus this publication is an admirable 
collector’s guide. In addition the handbook 
includes much helpful information about the 
care of LPs, the problems of styli and groove- 
jumping and correct reproduction of records. 


AVAILABLE ONLY DIRECT FROM 
THE PUBLISHERS 


me 


A REVIEW OF ALL STEREO RECORDS 

OF CLASSICAL MUSIC (including 

Operetta and Musical Comedy) with a 

section on LIGHT MUSIC. Beautifully 
cloth-bound 


by EDWARD GREENFIELD 
(Record Critic of 
The Guardian and The Gramophone) 


DENIS STEVENS 
(Editor of Grove; 
Record Critic of The Gramophone and B.B.C.) 
and Edited by IVAN MARCH 
(Director of The Long Playing Record Library) 


Every record is reviewed both for its musical 
content and standard of performance, and for 
the quality of the recorded sound by three 
experienced critics who have from its incep- 
tion, specialised in the field of stereo. 


CAN BE ORDERED FROM ANY 
BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT FROM 
THE PUBLISHERS. 

Volume | 21/- (post and packing 1/6 on one 
Volume 2 25/- volume, 2/- on two volumes) 


Send now a large s.a.e. for details of all L.P.R.L. services 


THE LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY LTD. 
SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH,’ BLACKPOOL, LANCS. 
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New Releases 


BERLIOZ XID 5114 21/- MOZART XIP 7005 39/9 

Symphonie funébre et triomphale, op. 15 Clarinet Quintet in A major, K.581 

Vienna Chamber Choir with the Great Symphonic Brass and Reginald Kell, clarinet, and the Fine Arts Quartet 

String Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera conducted by 

Ernest Graf, with Josef Rohm, trombone T FOR TROMBONE XIC 4005 35/3 
Jack Teagarden, trombone, Ruby Braff, trumpet, Sol Yaged, 

ALBUM LEAVES XIP 7004 39/9 clarinet, Lucky Thompson, tenor sax, Milt Hinton, bass, 


Musical Autographs and keyboard pieces by Mozart, Schubert, Kenny Kersey, piano, Denzil Best, drums, Sidney Gross, guitar 


Beeth , Chopin, Bach, Lully, Purcell, Li WwW 
ee en ee DANCING and DREAMING XIC 4006 35/3 


Frank Glazer, piano Jay Norman Quintet 


Selected Recent Releases 


BARTOK XIP 7003 39/9 HANDEL XID 5111-3 63/- 
String Quartet No. 5 * String Quartet No. 6 

Fine Arts Quartet 

LISZT STM 6040 21/- 
Via Crucis (The Fourteen Stations of the Cross) Duncan Robertson, tenor, Roger Stalman, bass 


BBC Northern Singers conducted by Gordon Thorne, London Philharmonic Choir and Orchestra 
with Francis Jackson, organ conducted by Frederic Jackson 


Messiah — Complete recording 
Heather Harper, soprano, Helen Watts, contralto, 


T for Trombone and Handel's Messiah also available on tape records 





Real Bell Sounds 


DANDY CHILDREN’S RECORDS 


New Releases 
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A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


By JOHN 


Philips Modern Music Series 
AN so the Philips Modern Music Series 
is at last here. First words must be of 
gratitude, even if the release is belated 
(some of the recordings proclaim their lack 
of modernity all too hoarsely), the choice 
varies from the magnificent (Moses and 
Aaron, Wozzeck, Lulu) to the minor (The 
Medium, Carmina Burana), and the perform- 
ances are sometimes a disappointment. 
The great virtue is that we are now able to 
have all these good things. If few of us can 
afford to splash out on even a substantial 
proportion of the series, at least they are 
available—libraries should need no further 
encouragement, and the private buyer can 
hear the music in one way or another before 
dipping into his wallet. Incidentally, I 
hope the companies, especially Philips, 
have noted Mr. A. S. Kind’s intelligent 
suggestion in his letter to THE GRAMOPHONE 
last month: he points out that £2 is a lot 
to spring on a 12 in. LP of unknown music, 
whereas a much cheaper EP of a single work 
would tempt many peopie. An excellent 
example is Harry Newstone’s Saga EP of 
Stravinsky’s Dumbarton Oaks (EFD1501)— 
a splendid 11s. 6d.-worth. One must also 
hope that this “series” is not now closed. 
There are many gaps to fill: why, for 
instance, is there only one minor work of 
Henze’s available? 

The instrumental part of the new series 
seems a good deal less satisfactory than the 
operatic and vocal (about which Mr. Shawe- 
Taylor wrote last month). “My music is 
not modern, only badly played,’ said 
Schoenberg in a witty moment. I am afraid 
he would hardly have approved the per- 
formances of his Five Orchestral Pieces and 
Suite (Op. 29) on mono ABL3397. Robert 
Craft, who conducts them, is known as 
Stravinsky’s right-hand man, an extremely 
efficient preparer of modern scores and a 
very clear-headed conductor of music which 
poses unprecedented problems not merely 
of understanding but even of notation. It 
sounds here as if something has been lost in 
the process of getting just the notes across 
to players—and, with real proselytising 
enthusiasm, of persuading them that the 
music is neither unplayable nor unspeak- 
able, but stretching to both mind and 
technique. There is disturbingly little 
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lyrical flow in the Orchestral Pieces, which 
under a conductor such as Hans Rosbaud, 
who senses the continuity of the romantic 
tradition to which they belong, are intensely 
warm and expressive. There is no romantic 
drive in the first piece, no pathos in the 
second—the oddly Holstian celesta passage 
sounds pointless. Moreover, Craft is sur- 
prisingly cavalier in the matter of dynamics. 
The second piece, Vergangenes, which should 
end pp diminuendo, here stops on a lusty mf, 
and the third, Farben, begins at almost the 
same level instead of ppp (this wash of 
impressionist colour, incidentally, always 
strikes me as a much better illustration of 
Bocklin’s Isle of the Dead than Rachmaninov’s 
tone-poem). The Suite is a very solid affair 
in this performance. Like J.N., I find 
difficulty in agreeing with the earnest horn- 
rims who promise me that it is light music; 
but there is a great deal more ebullience, if 
on the high level of tension that is Schoen- 
berg’s norm, in the second movement than 
Craft suggests, and the completely dead-pan 
clarinet delivery of the theme at the start of 
the third movement resembles a mathe- 
matical formula which will shortly be 
worked out rather than a folk tune over 
which a fascinating imagination then begins 
to play. 

Again, in the complete Webern set, from 
which Philips now select the most important 
orchestral works on mono ABL3384, there 
was a precision of style that was valuable 
for its clarity but which came, when one 
grew to know the music better and to hear 
it in other performances, to seem lifeless— 
pattern-making rather than music with an 
intensely romantic imagination behind its 
delicately fashioned front. Perhaps the same 
is true of Boulez’s Le Marteau sans Maitre and 
Stockhausen’s Zeitmasse on mono ABL3386; 
but though I have heard them, especially 
the Boulez, a number of times, I am still 
“outside”? the music.. This, I begin to 
recognise, is as sure a sign of increasing age 
as discovering that the policemen are mere 
boys; for when a composer friend of mine 
who teaches at a girls’ school introduced 
this record to his charges, they formed a 
queue to borrow it as quickly as if it had 
been a banned book. We all get overtaken 
on the left sooner or later. Nevertheless, I 
was relieved to learn that school opinion 


gave it that Boulez was smashing and 
Stockhausen a drag, for this is more or 
less what I was groping my way towards 
feeling. 

With Varése (mono ABL3392), one is 
deeply in Craft’s debt; for though I can 
myself do little more than signal desperately, 
‘Message not received’’, it seems more than 
probable that Craft’s brilliance at sorting 
out baffling scores is here at its most valu- 
able. Varése has long been a mystery figure 
of music. Old hands will remember the 
Columbia History of Music disc (DB1791) 
in which the third movement of Octandre 
was coupled to a piece of Alois Haba micro- 
tone music. But few have gone further into 
exploring his music, and it is no surprise 
that in days when we earnestly re-explore 
the recent past in search of roots for 20th- 
century music, the solitary, original figure 
of Varése should have become due for 
recognition. He has been the subject of 
Stravinsky’s admiration, though this, if I 
may Say so, is not necessarily a testimony 
to his stature: Stravinsky has a way of 
building up minor composers extravagantly 
(if perceptively) and praising his major 
colleagues with faint damns. Anyone in 
search of a serious examination of Varése by 
an intelligent and devout admirer should 
turn up Marc Wilkinson’s article in the 
March 1957 issue of The Score, which says 
a great deal more to the point than do the 
Philips programme notes. 

Varése’s works, Wilkinson tells us, “are 
never sentimental, seldom relying on a 
mounting kinetic impulse to create a mood 
of feeling or excitement, but are like large 
and imaginative precision instruments, 
made to be admired for their inherent beauty 
and their complex, self-sufficient workings. 
Varése’s music is one of immense contrasts 
and a thousand subtle and intricate changes 
and details which become progressively 
more apparent, and are the more appreci- 
ated after each hearing’’. In certain of 
Varése’s music, however, there is surely a 
genuine quality of excitement. One sees 
what Wilkinson means in, say, the all- 
percussion Jonisation, but the originality and 
the strange quality of the imagination can 
produce in the listener a strong reaction 
which is very different from the more 
detached appreciation which is presumably 
intended. There is also, in Varése, a 
powerful element of self-destruction, which 
produces curious results. In the most con- 
ventional of the works on this record, 
Octandre, the traditional element is almost 
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wilfully broken up in the way the initially 
‘correct’? fugato takes its course. Others, 
like Intégrales, are almost entirely unconven- 
tional, but have passed beyond what seems 
like the masochism characteristic of the last 
stage of romanticism to a completely 
unemotional self-cancellation. WVarése had 
a scientific training, and Wilkinson speaks 
of precision instruments at work: I was 
reminded of nothing so much as the self- 
destroying machine at one of the Surrealist 
Exhibitions. 


Two “Italians” 

Lorin Maazel’s new record of Mendels- 
sohn’s Jtalian symphony (D.G.G. mono 
LPM18684: stereo SLPM138684) is a high- 
powered affair rife with dizzily swerving 
phrases and hectic rhythms—this is very 
much a modern Italy, all buzzing Vespas 
and Olio Sasso advertisements on the 
autostrade, a Dolce Vita round of sensation. 
The pace of the first and last movements is 
terrific, but though one clings on breath- 
lessly—or rather observes with admiration 
the Berlin Philharmonic clinging on—one 
catches little of the real exaltation which 
this marvellous work expresses. There is 
intensity without any emotion behind it in 
the opening phrases of the second movement, 
and no charm in the curve of the minuet’s 
phrases. Maazel has been having high 
praise lately: he is indeed a masterful young 
conductor, but though this is a young man’s 
music, he seems to be living at too high a 
rate for it. It was a joy to turn to Klemperer 
(Col. mono 33CX1751: stereo SAX2398). 
Any fears that Klemperer’s fondness for 
slow tempos and his seriousness might bog 
the work down—as tends to happen in 
Schubert’s C major symphony on Col. 
mono 33CX1754: stereo SAX2397—were 
instantly dispelled by the lift of the opening 
phrases. One may feel, thinking about the 
work, that this first movement needs to go 
faster, but Klemperer’s deep joy here per- 
suades one that this is a perfectly valid 
alternative speed—which is by no means 
always the case with him. The wonderful 
phrasing of the Andante, with its quiet, 
unfussy conclusion, the plain yet ineffably 
serene and relaxed manner in the third 
movement, the buoyancy of the finale—all 
speak of real mastery. This is a deeply 
rooted performance: Klemperer must have 
shared the thrill of Italy which Germans 
especially have experienced, from Goethe’s 
famous Italian journey and the Sehnsucht 
nach Italien of the early Romantic poets to 
Richard Strauss and now Henze. “Italy at 
last! and what I have all my life considered 
as the greatest possible felicity is now begun, 
and I am basking in it.”” So began Mendels- 
sohn’s first letter home when he crossed the 
Alps, and so begins his symphony. I wish 
someone would reprint these letters—they 
are as delightfully vivid as the music, filled 
(unlike Mozart’s) with brilliant descriptions 
of the natural scenery that so enchanted 
this receptive young 21-year-old. 


Mstislav Rostropovich 

One of the greatest delights at this year’s 
Aldeburgh Festival was the presence of the 
great Russian ’cellist Mstislav Rostropovich 
—TI say presence and not only playing, for 
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his enthusiastic joining in whatever the 
festival had to offer or require of him was 
a pleasure in itself. It was good to learn 
from Arthur Jacobs’s Passing Notes that a 
recital such as that when he accompanied 
his wife, the distinguished young dramatic 
soprano Galina Vishnevskaya, has been 
recorded—though one will miss the capti- 
vating moment at Aldeburgh when Rostro- 
povich, in as rich a Russian accent as it has 
been my pleasure to hear, carefully read out 
his announcement that “dear Byen’’ would 
now accompany the last item and then 
literally dragged the blushing Britten onto 
the stage to play the piano for the Villa- 
Lobos Bachianas Brasileiras with ’cello obbli- 
gato. It is most exciting to learn that a 
private guess has hit the mark and that 
while Richter was also in this country in 
August, the pair of them recorded the 
Beethoven ’cello sonatas. Also, I understand 
that Decca have recorded the Sonata for 
*cello and piano which Britten composed 
for Rostropovich and which they both 
played at Aldeburgh. Rostropovich also gave 
a performance in Orford Church of Schu- 
mann’s ’Cello Concerto which opened many 
eyes to the work’s beauties for the first time. 
So his recording of the piece with the 
Leningrad Philharmonic and Gennady 
Rozhdestvensky is especially welcome. 
Reading D.S.’s comments before I heard 
the record, I was surprised to see that he 
thought Rostropovich more of a Eusebius 
than a Florestan; but it is indeed the poetic, 
introvert side of the music which is empha- 
sised—rather more than I remember in the 
Orford performance with Britten and the 
L.S.O. So it is with Tchaikovsky’s Rococo 
variations on the reverse: the treatment of 
this engaging piece as almost a private 
toying with the theme, reflectively or 
whimsically, is most enjoyable, and there is 
no lack of brilliance. 


Toscanini and Beecham 

The ‘‘new’’ R.C.A. Toscanini stereo discs, 
cunningly engineered from the original 
monos, are certainly extraordinary. There 
it all is—directional effect and, what’s more, 
a spaciousness of sound that is a great 
musical improvement. Whether you com- 
pare with the original H.M.V.s or try 
switching the stereo knob over to mono, 
there’s no doubt. The Pictures at an 
Exhibition are splendidly clean in sound 
(SB2121), and the rumbustiousness of the 
two Respighi pieces, The Pines of Rome and 
The Fountains of Rome (SB2122), comes off 
with terrific effect—how Toscanini, with 
his unconcealed delight in second-rate 
Italian music, would have enjoyed the 
sound here! Perhaps the best, however, is 
the New World symphony. The directional 
effects are less noticeable, and there is much 
added clarity—the cor anglais solo, for 
instance, is not very obviously located, but 
gains a great deal from being separated a 
little from the strings. The engineers have 
even contrived to make the solo string trio 
shortly after the end of cor anglais’s last 
appearance sound closer, more intimate 
and consoling—this is a particularly moving 
effect coming after the breakdown of the 
music as if through excess of emotion just 
before. There are obviously great dangers 
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inherent in this kind of exhumation, bu: 
these recordings pass the only test tha: 
really matters—they sound as if Toscanin: 
is conducting. 

No one could fail to enjoy the new 
H.M.V. disc (mono ALP1846: stereo ASD 
420) of Beecham conducting what the 
company chooses to call “My Favourit: 
Overtures”’. The cheeky rhythms of Rossini’s 
Cambiale di Matrimonio are Sir Thomas at 
his most puckish, and it is very welcome to 
have Mendelssohn’s charming Fair Melusin: 
played with such unposturing elegance. 
The Thieving Magpie goes with a fine swagger. 
but I agree with T.H. that the Midsumme 
Night’s Dream is not quite such a success: 
there is an exaggeration of tempo and of 
dynamics that—however beautifully it is all 
done—gives the piece a somewhat artificial 
manner. The Corsair is terrific, though I 
don’t think it quite displaces, for those 
lucky enough to possess it, the old 78 
(H.M.V. DB6357). The new performance 
is breathtaking, but before there was an 
extra note of pride in the curve of the phrases 
and the pulse of the rhythm. But the new 
record is a must for Beecham admirers. 
The youthful wit and swagger are un- 
believable even in Sir Thomas: listening, 
one sees again with painful vividness a well- 
remembered flick of the wrists, the wild 
brandishing of the baton at the brass as if 
defying them to do their damnedest, the 
piercing glance that brought new sweetness 
from a woodwind soloist, the half-turn to 
the violins with the beard jutting aloofly in 
the air while the stick churned away at the 
floor. In his interesting survey of the 
Beecham recordings in September, Jack 
Brymer (presumably the player of the 
beautifully liquid clarinet solo at the start 
of Melusine) was mourning the deletion of 
the fine Balakirev Symphony recording 
(Col. 330GX1450). Beecham’s Tamar is no 
less of a deprivation. The contrast with the 
new Saga disc (mono XID5101) is rewarding 
(is this a reissue of the Monarch performance 
on MWL307, or is Saga’s Soviet Radio 
Symphony Orchestra’ different from 
Monarch’s Moscow Radio S.O.?). Nikolai 
Golovanov gives basically a harsher, more 
barbarous performance which should be 
more effective than the recording will 
permit, but the elegance and polish of 
Beecham’s version has nothing superficial 
about it and completely carries the day. 
Nevertheless, Balakirev’s admirers (and as 
E.G. pointed out, they are an under- 
privileged class these days) will welcome 
the record as containing the only available 
performances of Russia, and the Overture 
on Three Russian Themes. 


John Ogdon 

Busoni’s supporters are no better off: 
Arlecchinon, on tape, is the only major 
work in the current LP Catalogue. But 
things may improve, for the composer 
has suddenly gained a champion in John 
Ogdon. All praise to H.M.V. for giving this 
extremely talented young pianist a recital 
record to himself—and for allowing him to 
choose a far from popular programme. 
Ogdon has for some time been known as a 
powerful performer of modern music, and 
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the sight of his burly figure making its way 
towards the piano at contemporary music 
concerts is a guarantee that no matter how 
many and how hard the notes, music will 
be made of them. He became early 
fascinated by Busoni, and was fortunate 
enough to be able to study with the com- 
poser’s greatest pupil, Egon Petri. He has 
played the enormous and enthralling piano 
concerto (any chance of a recording?), 
but here devotes himself to three smaller 
pieces. And though fundamentally an 
extremely serious young musician, he has 
exactly the right kind of easy brilliance and 
improvisatory humour to bring off these 
and the Liszt on the reverse. The Sonatina 
No. 6 is in fact no sonatina but a Lisztian 
operatic fantasy on Carmen. Ogdon dashes 
it off most engagingly and brings out to the 
full the very Busonian ending, when the two 
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aspects of Carmen’s personality, insolent 
gypsy and hostage to fate, are shadowed by 
the Habanera’s soft chromatic descant 
across the Death theme. Turandots Frauen- 
gemach is just as light, and introduces that 
well-known old Chinese favourite, Green- 
sleeves (according to Prof. Dent, Busoni was 
shown a collection of old lute music which 
included the tune; for some reason he 
thought it was Chinese). The Nine 
Variations on a Chopin Prelude is the most 
serious work and makes an admirable 
successor on the record to the other two: 
there is the same play of high intelligence 
and subtle musicianship, here harnessed to 
a less purely entertaining purpose. But 
entertainment, in the best sense, is the note 
of the whole record. I’m sure that anyone 
trying it out in their local record shop will 
be unwilling to leave without it. 





PETER DAWSON 


b. 31 JANUARY, 1882—d. 26 SEPTEMBER, 1961 
By W. A. CHISLETT 


It has often been said that Caruso made the 
gramophone and the gramophone made 
Caruso, but although there can be no doubt 
that as Fred W. Gaisberg wrote in his Music on 
Record the success of the first 10 records made by 
Caruso in 1902 “‘let down all the barriers of 
prejudice which the great artists held against 
recording’’, the fresh, vigorous voice of Peter 
Dawson became even better known in the home 
than that of Caruso. His wonderful versatility 
enabled him to appeal to wider audiences and 
his recording career was much longer. 

Caruso was Dawson’s senior by nine years 
but only preceded him into the recording studios 
by two, and the latter did not make his last 
recording until about 35 years after Caruso’s 
death in 1921, when he recorded a stereo tape 
which I heard in its entirety at the Radio Show 
of 1955—although all that has been released is 
an EP of extracts in mono form. 

Although he undertook countless tours of 
many countries and from 1931 onwards broad- 
cast on innumerable occasions, the dominating 
success of his career was his reputation as a 
gramophone artist, as the singer himself wrote 
in his autobiography, Fifty Years of Song, pub- 
lished in 1951. 

Born of Scottish parents in Adelaide on 3lst 


January, 1882, and fond of music from child- 


hood, Peter Dawson had no thoughts of using 
his talents professionally until he won a singing 
competition at Ballarat when he was 19. He 
was then working as a plumber in his father’s 
business, but this success prompted his singing 
teacher to suggest to his parents that the boy 
should be sent to England to study under Sir 
Charles Santley. 

It was on Derby Day, 1902, that the young 
Peter arrived in London. Following his father’s 
advice he bought himself a complete outfit, and 
it was in a brand new braided morning coat, 
striped trousers, silk hat and brown shoes that 
he first called upon Santley. Impressed by the 
voice, Santley sent its possessor for six months’ 
training to F. L. Bamford in Glasgow, a fine 
teacher, before giving him any personal tuition. 
After returning to London, small and not very 
well paid engagements began to come in, but 
Dawson’s first real success came in a tour of the 
West of England with Santley and Madame 
Albani. 


One evening, after a concert, Dawson was 
asked by James Hough, the head of the Edison- 
Bell Company, if he would make a test record. 
The flabbergasted young singer agreed enthusi- 
astically, and although the first test was not a 
success the second was, and so the career on 
records was launched. Hough’s recording chief 
was an American and said that as “every negro 
in the United States is called Pete’? Dawson 
should have a different name, and the first 
record, a two-minute cylinder of Navaho sung 
by Leonard Dawson, appeared in 1904. Very 
soon, however, Hough changed his name back. 
“This young man is making a name for himself 
in the concert world, and it’s bad business on 
our part not to use the real name,” he said. 
One of the first records under the true name, 
Leslie Stuart’s The Bandolero, was included in 
the first parcel of a dozen cylinders given to me 
as a boy. 

This was by no means the only fictitious name 
that Peter Dawson used. He adopted several 
for the songs he himself wrote, the best known of 
whic. is J. P. McCall, the name under which he 
published his famous setting of Kipling’s Boots. 
He made records, both cylinders and discs, for 
several companies during the next two years and 
then, in 1906, he signed an exclusive contract 
with H.M.V. and remained faithful to them 
throughout the rest of his singing career. Even 
for H.M.V., and its subsidiaries, he sang under 
several pseudonyms. As Frank Danby he sang 
light songs, as Will Strong music-hall ditties 
and, as Hector Grant, Scottish songs. Among 
his other accomplishments Peter Dawson was a 
wonderful mimic, and as Hector Grant he not 
only sang Scottish songs during a 12-week tour 
of music-halls, starting of all places at the 
Coliseum, Glasgow, but also recorded many of 
Sir Harry Lauder’s songs on H.M.V.’s Zono- 
phone label. It has ‘tow said that Lauder 
never forgave him for this, but Dawson’s own 
account is that he could never make Lauder 
believe that it was true. 

How many records Peter Dawson made I 
doubt if anyone can say with any accuracy. 
He himself estimated that he recorded 3,500 
songs and that his total sales topped 12, 000, 000 
before the second Great War. Of them he 
ranked The Floral Dance, which he recorded 
several times, as the best seller, closely followed 
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by “The Cobbler’s Song” from Chu Chin Chow, 
which he recorded without rehearsal. He was 
in the recording studio one day when Fred 
Gaisberg, the recording manager, handed him a 
song saying: “You might have a look at that, 
Peter.” It was “The Cobbler’s Song”’, and after 
glancing through it Peter said: ““Do you want me 
to make it?” “Yes,” said Gaisberg, “right now, 
Peter,” and in a few minutes the record was 
made. This, however, was very unusual, for 
no one realised better than the singer himself 
that expressiveness and clarity of diction were 
among his greatest assets as a recording artist 
and he rarely sang a song until he had first 
studied the words and then the music minutely. 
For myself I treasure perhaps most of all his 
fine 1930 record of the magnificently blustering 
and devil-may-care “Sword Song” from Elgar’s 
Caractacus. 

Peter Dawson was in Australia when the 
second Great War broke out. It was the end of 
a 10-week tour, and being too old for active 
service (he was a sergeant in the Australian 
Army in the first war) he joined his brother’s 
firm of manufacturers of cans and tins for food, 
petrol and other commodities. In 1946 he 
resigned from the firm, and although he was 
64 he said: “TI feel like a man of 30 and my voice 
is in fine fettle,” and after a successful try-out 
in New Zealand he came back to London in 
August, 1947, and did not finally retire until 
1956. He went back to Australia and died, in 
Sydney, on 26th September, 1961. 

With the death of Peter Dawson—who in 
addition to being a great singer and a great 
trouper was something of a card, had a tre- 
mendous zest for living and from his earliest 
days of recording possessed the rare gift of being 
able to project his personality through his 
records to a remarkable degree—tens of 
thousands of middle-aged and older admirers 
who never even saw, let alone met him in 
person, will feel that they have lost a friend. 
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ORCHESTRAL 
BACH. Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 


1-6, BWV1046-51. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Otto 
Klemperer (with Hugh Bean, violin; 
Sidney Sutcliffe, Stanley Smith, Peter 
Newbury, oboes; Alan Civil, Andrew 
Woodburn, horns; Cecil James, 
bassoon; Adolf Scherbaum, trumpet; 
Gareth Morris, Arthur Ackroyd, flutes; 
George Malcolm, harpsichord). 
Columbia @  33CX1763-4: 8 
SAX2408-9 (two 12 in., 60s. 4d. plus 
2is. Sa. PT). 


Selected comparisons: 
ns Dart 
5/58) wail OL50159-60, (9/58) OL50167: 
© (3/59) SOL60005-6 
Bath Feet oo Menu 


(1/60 ) ® ALPI755- 6: (5/60) © ASD327-8 
Neth. Chbr. Orch., Goldberg (1/60) @ GBL5511-2 

The time, alas, ‘has long gone by when 
one can conveniently give recommenda- 
tions for the Brandenburgs separately from 
one to six. Inevitably now that fourteen 
complete versions of the cycle are available 
one must plump for a complete set, and my 
latest intensive bout of comparisons—not 
limited to the versions above, incidentally— 
has convinced me more firmly than ever 
that the issue is still wide open, and we 
have yet to hear the perfect Brandenburg 
set. Dart’s use of trumpets in No. 1 which 
for D.S. and many others puts the Oiseau- 
Lyre set out of court must be balanced, 
for example, against the slack discipline of a 
number of movements in the Menuhin set, 
notably the opening of No. 6—at least in 
the stereo version which I have been using. 
And so on. 

But is Klemperer really a direct com- 
petitor with genuine chamber versions like 
Menuhin’s and Dart’s? I would say yes, 
even if there are some musicological points 
on which Klemperer’s views will be 
regarded as out of date. In the first place 
this can hardly be regarded as “big 
orchestra Bach’, That may be in part 
thanks to the work of the engineers who 
have seen to it that the larger body of 
strings does not outweigh the ensemble. 
I should certainly be interested to know 
just how many strings were used: a very 
modest group it sounds to me. By the 
standards of only twenty years ago this is 
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a highly ‘authentic’? performance (the 
Busch people still using a piano, remember) 
and what has astonished me over and over 
again is the extra clarity of the Klemperer 
over most versions using fewer players. 
There are several reasons for this. In the 
first place a conductor like Klemperer does 
almost inevitably achieve a far higher 
standard of discipline than is possible with 
even a perfectly homogeneous group of 
chamber players. It is all very well “feeling 
the music” together, but there is much to 
be said on a record for having absolute 
precision, and on this point it is interesting 
to find that by far the least successful and 
worst disciplined of the Klemperer set is 
No. 3, where it is indeed a genuine chamber 
performance, one player per line. For a 
moment I even wondered whether Klem- 
perer really was conducting! Further, 
it is generally true that even without a 
conductor of Klemperer’s stature a pro- 
fessional body of strings with several 
players per line will sound truer, will be 
less suspect on intonation from vagaries of 
individual vibrato, than in a _ genuine 
chamber group. Neither Menuhin nor 
Dart avoids what for me are near-painful 
moments, and Newstone’s otherwise well- 
played Saga set for example provides for 
me some excruciatingly sour moments. 
Klemperer has greater smoothness in a 
selected group of Philharmonia strings, yet, 
as I say, the balance ensures that they do 
not outweigh the rest. Indeed it sounds 
rather a smaller body than in the Goldberg 
version I have listed. The recording, 
particularly the stereo, also helps towards 
clarity, and I might also add that Klemperer 
allows George Malcolm at the harpsichord 
few of those imaginative elaborations in the 
continuo part which add so much to the 
delights of both the Dart and the Menuhin 
sets. 

The opening of No. 1 is not nearly so 
magisterial as I expected, a little subdued 
even with the rather slow speed and not 
so much spring in the step as in 
the best rival versions. At this point I 
began to think I was in for a heavy, dull, 
German time, the scowling Bach of the 
later portraits instead of the vigorous 
young Céthen Kapellmeister. I was 
wrong. Klemperer’s comparative severity 
only rarely prevents the jollity of the music 
coming out, and in such numbers as the 
slow movement of No. 1 he gets the best 
of all worlds with a steady beat supporting 
a beautifully shaped melodic line and 
preventing it from sounding too romantic. 
Some may complain that Klemperer starts 
his rallentandi too early, but that is some- 
thing which I find in the Menuhin too. 
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The third movement brings glorious 
horn playing from Alan Civil and Andrew 
Woodburn, rich and precise, and the final 
minuet Klemperer treats in a Handelian 
way, moulding it affectionately at a slow 
speed. It is very beautiful but much less 
crisp than Dart or Menuhin—and much 
less ‘‘authentic’’. 


It is in the first movement of No. 2 that 
Klemperer’s extra clarity becomes really 
apparent, the soloists particularly stylish. 
The same is true of the finale, though here 
Klemperer lacks the sprightliness of 
Menuhin. The middle movement, taken on 
the slow side, again shows the beauty of 
moulded phrases over a steady bass. No. 3, 
as I have said, is the least successful of 
Klemperer’s performances. Had there been 
the crisp discipline that marks the rest of 
the set the slow speeds would not have 
sounded turgid as they tend to here. 
No. 4 provides a complete contrast, the 
opening movement on the slow side but 
sparklingly clear and exact so that after it 
Menuhin at about the same tempo sounds 
flabby. In the finale, Klemperer for once 
chooses a fastish speed, and is very lively 
though the emphatic chords near the end 
do not come out as incisively as in 
Goldberg’s version. 


The comparison with Goldberg is interest- 
ing also in No. 5 where Klemperer’s 
orchestra seems the smaller and the harpsi- 
chord more to scale than Goldberg’s 
concert instrument. Even so, Klemperer is 
by no means as lively or incisive as Gold- 
berg. The same is true in the finale 
(Goldberg’s harpsichord out of scale but 
superbly buoyant), though Klemperer’s 
extra clarity makes amends. For the slow 
movement Klemperer chooses a_ speed 
between Menuhin’s and Dart’s, and there 
is some striking harpsichord registration 
from George Malcolm. No. 6 Klemperer 
treats as a concerto for two solo violas, 
the supporting lower strings very modest in 
numbers. The harpsichord is rather with- 
drawn, a mere tinkle in the background, but 
again Klemperer finds extra clarity. His 
finale too is more cleanly done than in the 
rival versions. The slow movement is 
ethereal, much less warm and romantic 
than Menuhin, the phrases very little 
pulled about in fact. In its way it is just 
as beautiful as Menuhin’s version. 


I hope these notes will give some idea 
to readers whether they, individually, will 
like the set. Frankly I like it far more 
than I expected, though at times I can 
almost hear the musicologists grating their 
teeth when a trill is not inserted in an 
obvious place. Anyone who wants to go 
the whole hog in seeking an authentic 
approach, intelligent musicians enjoying 
themselves in an intimate group, will 
certainly prefer Menuhin or Dart. (Dart 
generally more incisive but upsetting many 
apple-carts with his fast andantes and 
adagios as well as those trumpets.) For 
a cheap version I recommend Goldberg in 
spite of the massiveness of No. 5 (a case for 
that approach I think) for playing that is 
all in all more lively than any. Klemperer, 
then, for those who want clarity and 
precision as well, of course, as the sober 
c 
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maturity of a great musician’s view of 
these works. For Klemperer at his best 
hear the third movement of No. 1 and the 
first movement of No. 4, the solo playing 
breathtakingly polished and exact. 


Klemperer’s recording, both stereo and 
mono, is very faithful and easy to reproduce. 
The stereo adds enormously in providing 
the right perspective and preventing the 
feeling that this is Bach overinflated. And 
if to regular readers I have confused the 
Brandenburg issue by differing slightly 
from the authoritative voice of my friend 
and collaborator, D.S., may I say that 
Menuhin certainly remains the safest 
recommendation. E.G. 


BACH. Keyboard Concertos. No. 1 
in D minor, BWV1052t; No. 2 
in E major, BWV1053*; No. 4 in 
A major, BWV1055t; No. 5 in 
F minor, BWV1056t; Double Con- 
certo in C minor, BWV1060; Double 
Concerto in C major, BWV1061. 
Joerg Demus, Paul Badura-Skoda 
(pianos), Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra conducted by Kurt Redel. 
Westminster @ XWN18925-6: © 
WST14109-10 (two 12 in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T. each). Items 
marked + Joerg Demus, * Paul Badura- 
Skoda, remainder Joerg Demus and 
Paul Badura-Skoda. 

In the days when Bach’s harpsichord 
concertos were invariably played on pianos, 
it was right to agitate to have his intentions 
observed. But now that there are more 
recordings on harpsichords than on pianos, 
we can accept “arrangements’”’ for the 
latter with a clear conscience, especially 
when they are as well done as they are on 
the discs described above. Indeed the 
music “comes off’? much better than it 
usually does in harpsichord versions, 
partly because pianos are so much easier to 
balance. Almost always, harpsichords are 
either amplified until they sound unnatural, 
or they are smothered by the string band, 
and I have never heard so much detail on 
any harpsichord version as I can on the 
present discs. The balance is, in fact, 
outstandingly good. The small string 
orchestra is well balanced in itself, the 
middle strings matching the first violins in 
strength, and the whole band matches the 
pianos with equal success, never smothering 
and never being smothered. The mono is 
excellent for quality, and I would not 
dream of doing other than recommend it 
strongly, but I must add that the benefits of 
stereo are very marked. Take the first 
movement of the D minor. From bar 28 
onwards, and more excitingly from bar 46, 
the second violins are alternating with the 
firsts, answering them back. The effect is 
not apparant on the mono, and cannot hope 
to be. On the stereo it is very exciting. You 
will have gathered that the second violins, 
instead of being put behind the firsts on the 
left, are on the right of the conductor, as 
Sir Adrian Boult, almost alone of our con- 
ductors, never tires of advocating. No 
doubt there is music which sounds the better 
for having all the violins massed together, 
but none of it is by Bach, and Sir Adrian 
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might with justice cite this movement from 
the D minor to substantiate his theory. 
Stereo also brings the two-keyboard con- 
certos to life in a way mono cannot hope to 
do. Westminster have placed the first piano 
well to the left, the second well to the right, 
and we can always tell just what each 
pianist is up to. I have not heard the mono 
of the two-keyboard concertos, but it may 
be assumed that those passages in the first 
movement of the C major in which a short 
phrase is tossed from one keyboard to the 
other sound like one player instead of two. 
In the slow movement of the C minor a 
good deal of rewriting has been done, 
perhaps to get round this problem. For 
most of the movement the second pianist 
(the sleeve suggests it is Demus, but I 
suspect it is Badura-Skoda) uses his left 
hand to double the right in octaves, thus 
giving his part a distinctive colouring that 
must be apparent even on the mono. This 
means that he frequently has to omit his 
left hand music, but often the first pianist 
can manage it for him, and elsewhere the 
two bass lines are so similar that little or 
nothing is lost. By now purists are probably 
deciding that this record is an outrage, but 
it certainly does not seem so to me. After 
all, a harpsichordist will add four-foot or 
sixteen-foot tone, so why not a pianist? In 
any case, the “doubling’’ is done so dis- 
creetly and so musically on this record that 
the effect is entrancing. In both the two- 
keyboard concertos the slow movements are 
most beautifully managed, and I would go 
so far as to say that they are worth the 
money on their own. 


The orchestra is almost bound to sound a 
little dispirited in the C major. When it 
enters a quarter way through the finale, it 
has not played a note since the end of the 
first movement, and in this performance it 
forgivably comes in a touch late. It has so 
little to do anywhere that I for one would 
be happy to hear this concerto played by 
the keyboard instruments alone; which is 
quite likely how Bach originally wrote it. 
In the solo concertos the orchestra makes a 
much more positive contribution. All four 
solo keyboard works are enjoyable, and 
Badura-Skoda converted me to the E major, 
a work I have found dull in the past. His 
very first solo is played with disarming 
charm. I still think the finale has the most 
unmemorable tunes in all Bach, but it 
makes nice patterns. But the finale of the 
equally-little-known A major is enchant- 
ingly gay, and Demus plays this with just 
the right humour. He also deals splendidly 
with the outside movements of the well- 
known D minor, though I thought he spoilt 
the slow one by an excess of speed; it 
sounds like an Andante instead of an 
Adagio, and expressiveness goes by the 
board. 


These, then, are outstandingly good 
records. The playing is stylish and musical 
and extremely professional. The quality 
could hardly be better. Personally I would 
much rather hear these piano versions than 
the sort of harpsichord ones in which the 
soloist pulls out the sixteen-foot stop at the 
beginning and leaves it out until the end. 

R.F, 
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BEETHOVEN. Wellington’s Victory‘. 
Leonora Overture No. 3, Op. 72a. 
Prometheus Overture, Op. 45. 
London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Antal Dorati (jwiti: 
Cannon and Muskets and Spoken Com- 
mentary by Deems Taylor). Mercury 
@ MMAI11143: @ AMS16091 (12 in., 
28s. 83d. plus 10s. 34d. P.T.). 
Wellington’s Victory: 

Orch., Gould 
(12/60) @ RD27183 : (12/60) © SF507! 
If it’s musketry and cannon-fire you want. 

then Mercury have it over R.C.A. very 
easily. Deems Taylor (after the music is 
over—he does not give a running com- 
mentary on the battle) tells us about the 
authenticity of the weapons, and I think a 
first word of commendation goes to the 
bravery of the men who fired the things. 
This was done at West Point—the London 
Symphony Orchestra kept at a safe distance 
and played their part in London. By com- 
parison R.C.A.’s sounds of battle are feeble. 
On the other hand, you can hear the music, 
which you rarely can when Mercury’s battle 
is going on. The music isn’t quite as bad as 
it is painted, and anyway if you want this 
Beethoven opus at all, surely his music, 
whatever it is like, should be clearly heard. 
Unfortunately, as is clear when the battle 
is over (and as one has suspected before) 
Morton Gould is not as good a conductor 
as the lively Dorati. Incidentally, the two 
companies evidently secured recording 
rights for this battle from opposing vantage 
points, for Mercury have the French on the 
left, while R.C.A. put the armies the other 
way round. 


It depends on what you want. If you 
want lots of noise in a good stereo battle (for 
I can see no point in buying this in mono), 
then go for Mercury, especially as you also 
get some good playing after the British have 
won. And if you need your spirits restoring 
with some magnificent Beethoven, then the 
coupling is a world better than Grofe’s 
Grand Canyon Suite on R.C.A. 


Dorati does Leonora 3 mostly very well. 
There is one passage that he holds back both 
times it comes, with a necessary accelerando 
to follow; and I was greatly disappointed 
by the lack of a blaze of brass at the first 
tutti of the coda. Prometheus is first class in 
every way. 

The mono sound is also good but I confess 
I heard very little of it, for readers are going 
to buy this record primarily for Wellington’s 
Victory and I can see very little point in 
having that in mono. If you want the 
overtures, then there are several fine discs 
of Beethoven overtures available. T.H. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Concerto No. 5 
in E flat major, Op. 73, “Emperor”. 
Robert Casadesus (piano), Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra conducted 
by Hans Rosbaud. Philips © 
SABL203 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 
10d. P.T.). Mono: ABL3379 (8/61). 

Even the extra brightness of the stereo 
recording does little to make this per- 
formance attractive. The lack of 


spontaneity which I feel throughout stems 
largely from the rigidity of the beat, both 
soloist and conductor are too metronomic by 
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far. Even rubati and rallentandi feel 
stiff-jointed as though no one was very 
sympathetic towards the music. The rondo 
in particular becomes extraordinarily dull 
with no lilt allowed, a deliberate speed 
exaggerating the dead-pan feeling. 
Casadesus’ technique is wonderful of 
course, but I do wish the engineers had 
caught him on a day as inspired as in his 
earlier New York version. E.G. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 3 in E 
flat major, Op. 55, ‘Eroica”’ 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
H.M.V. Concert Classics @ XLP20040 
(12 in., 17s. 14d. plus 6s. 13d. P.T.): 
© SXLP20040 (12 in., 20s. 94d. plus 
7s. 53d. P.T.). 

I should never have guessed Sargent as 
the conductor of this had I not known 
beforehand. It is a civilised, polished 
reading, lacking some drama and intensity, 
and in these qualities it reminded of 
Kempe’s “eighteenth-century”’ reading of 
last month. But Sargent is less extreme in 
this view, and the playing is fresh, the 
musical argument consistently gripping one 
as it should. The opening of the slow 
movement illustrates the performance’s 
qualities—as well as its shortcomings. The 
speed is extremely slow, but where with a 
Toscanini the tension is frightening Sargent 
caresses the music, giving it a velvet quality. 
Rarely have I felt the aptness so much of 
Coleridge’s famous remark about this being 
a funeral procession in deep purple. The 
Royal Philharmonic woodwind respond 
superbly. 

The scherzo is on the slow side too, and 
the finale is as slow as the music can stand 
(not quite so slow as Kempe however). 
The work loses some stature and certainly 
intensity, but the merits I have noted shine 
consistently through, and anyone wanting 
a bargain Eroica in very warm and ample 
stereo should be delighted with it. Matacic 
provides a possible stereo alternative on 
Whitehall (PLPS129), a more vigorous, 
dramatic performance, but the recording is 
sour by comparison. I have yet to hear the 
mono version of the Sargent. Unfortunately 
his slow speed for the Funeral March 
entails a turn-over in the middle. _E.G. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 4 in B 
flat major, Op. 60. Leonora 
Overture No. 2, Op. 72. Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Eugen Jochum. D.G.G. 
LPM18694: © SLPM138694 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s, 10d. P.T.). 


iat comparisons : 
N.B.C. S.0., > Tencenial cis) R on 
» 16103 
Hague P.O., an } » BO rrinsoss 


Philh., Klempe 
(9/80) ie (2/60) © SAX 2354 

een: S. o 
(3/61 ¥ ABLSS48: (11/60) © SABL167 
Like Jochum’s earlier version with the 
same orchestra—spread extravagantly over 
two sides without fill-up—this provides a 
wonderfully polished performance. Too 
polished I think in the slow introduction. 
The speed is extraordinarily slow, the 
mood subdued to the point of losing all 
ension. Compare how Klemperer rouses 
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expectancy where with Jochum one is 
heartily glad when—almost to one’s surprise 
—an entirely new and bright world emerges 
in the allegro. The allegro, faster than 
Klemperer’s, is extremely exciting and 
superlatively played if not with quite the 
weight of a Klemperer. 

In the slow movement Jochum chooses 
a very slow speed, he nudges oh so gently 
into the first theme, yet, as in the first 
movement, he insists on the widest possible 
dynamic range. The clarinet solo in the 
first episode is gloriously rich and coaxing, 
but there are places, notably the very end 
of the movement, where things sound a 
little too studied. I prefer Klemperer’s 
more straightforward, more _ classical 
strength, and Walter, though moulding the 
phrases even more than Jochum and 
exaggerating the dotted rhythm, gains too, 
from a slightly faster speed. In the scherzo 
Jochum has a deliberate speed but this 
enables him to obtain the most exact 
phrasing. The oboe in the trio is exquisite. 
Unfortunately there is no scroll between 
the scherzo and the finale and not nearly 
enough time is allowed between the move- 
ments. Again the playing sparkles in its 
precision, but particularly compared with 
the more robust Klemperer it is a little 
lacking in humour. 

I still prefer Klemperer and Walter too, 
but for sheer brilliance of orchestral 
ensemble the Berlin players win almost 
every time. The recording underlines the 
extreme dynamic contrasts and allows one 
fully to appreciate the beautiful inner 
clarity, particularly the stereo version 
which is technically the most brilliant 
recording of Beethoven I have heard from 
D.G.G. 

The Leonora No. 2 Overture displays 
exactly the same qualities as the symphony 
both in interpretation and recording. The 
introduction is very slow with enormous 
dynamic contrasts, and the main allegro 
begins so quietly one can barely hear it, 
then thunders out with supreme excitement. 
Anyone who wants the coupling need not 
hesitate. E.G. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 9 in 
D minor, Op. 125, “Choral”. Franzi 
Wachman (soprano), Margarethe 
Bence (contralto), Fritz Wunderlich 
(tenor), Otto von Rohr (bass), 
Stuttgart Philharmonic Chorus 
and Orchestra conducted by Isaie 
Diesenhaus. Saga @ XID5109 
(12 in., 15s. 7d. plus 5s. 5d. P.T.). 
Bargain issues: 

Otterloo (4/55) (5/60) (R) @ GBL5548 
Horenstein (4/57) (R) @ GBY10000 
Schuricht 12/59) © XLP20001-2 
Ansermet (2/60) @ ACL77: (6/61) @ SXL2274 

Saga are doing excellent work; they have 
produced some good records and have 
brought new, young, artists into the field. 

This version of the Ninth, however, makes 

me wonder if they are wise to challenge the 

older companies in music of the stock 
repertory when it is of the tremendous 
calibre of this symphony. For, to put it 
bluntly at the start, the conductor isn’t 
good enough. Fast speeds may do if they 
are rhythmic, but rhythm is a quality 

Diesenhaus patently lacks. The first move- 

ment, rather too fast, lacks breadth and 
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strength, apart from bits of hurrying 
(descending passages, when loud, tempt him 
every time). The scherzo is very fast, so 
that although the Stuttgart strings do their 
best to keep the dotted rhythm clear, they 
do not always succeed, especially when the 
conductor presses on. The violin line in the 
slow movement ploughs along, sometimes 
with plodding accents, and the finale again 
suffers from poor rhythm. 

The orchestra tries hard, but it is not the 
equal of the Vienna Philharmonic (Kleiber 
—and who would expect it to be?), the 
Vienna Pro Musica (Horenstein) or the 
Suisse Romande (Ansermet). The soloists 
are fairly capable, though the most testing 
passage throws their tuning out consider- 
ably. It is difficult to judge the chorus, for 
the recording allows them no thrilling 
sound. 

And so to the recording, a variable 
success. Variable is the word, for the 
balance often changes noticeably, the horns 
at the start, for instance, being quite 
differently balanced from how they sound 
in the similar passage a bit later. Flute 
entries in the opening bars are astonishingly 
forward; elsewhere they are quite remote. 
The general sound is good in the orchestral 
movements, by which I mean that it is 
agreeable to the ear, but the chorus is poorly 
handled in the finale. (Though I suspect 
that it is not a good chorus—the men seem 
particularly weak.) 

No; this simply hasn’t the expansiveness 
nor the depth of a great performance. 
Kleiber, now put by Decca on to one disc 
(see page 271), is in an altogether different 
class and the old recording is still remark- 
able, even if it does fall off a little towards 
the end of the second side. It is a good deal 
more expensive than Saga’s disc and in the 
very cheap category Decca’s Ansermet 
performance has the best sound of all, a 
wonderfully good solo quartet and excellent 
piaying, even if he doesn’t dig as deep as 
Kleiber. (I must warn you that Ansermet’s 
mono version has a really ghastly break for 
the turn-over.) Nor does he dig as deep as 
Horenstein, who has not quite so good 
sound but is still to my mind the choice of 
all the bargain editions of this stupendous 
work. T.H. 


BERLIOZ. Symphonie Fantastique, 
Op. 14. French National Radio 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Bart., C.H. H.M.V. © 
ASD399 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
Vi Ae 
Selected stereo comparisons 

Paris Conservatoire, yn (11/58) SXL2009 
Bamberg S.O., Perlea (7/60) Saar ecal Ean 
Hague P.O., Otterloo 60) SCFL125 
N.Y.P.O., Mitropoulos 
Czech P.O., Zecc! 

Vienna P.O., Monteux 11/60) 
Detroit S.O., Paray (11604 AMS16055 
London V.S., Wallenstein (eel ) FCS50003 


When Beecham’s mono recording of the 
Fantastic Symphony was released two years 
ago, many of his admirers longed for the 
stereo version to appear. This is not it. 
What we have here is an entirely separate 
performance, made especially for stereo by 
Sir Thomas when he and the necessary 
equipment happened to coincide in Paris. 

All the virtues of the mono version are 
here, and in addition you have a perform- 
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ance that is even more impressive—not only 
because of the excellent stereo (which gives 
extra depth to the keen-toned French 
violins) but because the orchestra had obvi- 
ously had time to grow accustomed to 
Sir Thomas’s interpretation. The opening 
pages are full of wonderful touches and 
thoughtful phrasing, and they made me 
think again how unerring was Beecham’s 
instinct for setting the scene. I still disagree 
about the sudden pi mosso section, where 
the first violins scamper upstairs as if to get 
away as fast as possible from the ominous G 
of the lower strings, but when the opening 
violin theme returns, the festoons of fragile 
woodwind can really be heard in this new 
stereo record, unlike the Bamberg-Perlea 
one on Vox. 


None of the old magic is missing from the 
A flat major section (horn solo, dreamy with 
latent dynamism, beneath violin arabesques) 
and the transition to the Allegro is as 
expertly managed as ever. Here we begin 
to be conscious of an unusually wide dynamic 
range—or so it seems in comparison with 
the earlier mono performance—and by the 
time Beecham gets to the rising and falling 
chromatic scales, excitement is at fever pitch. 
There’s nowhere near the same amount of 
colour in the Mitropoulos recording, and 
the dull versions of Zecchi and Perlea have 
little to recommend them. 


In the Waltz, Beecham combines elegance 
with passion in a way that only he knew: 
and he knew very well that it was no good 
playing this movement as if it were a chaste 
and delicate exercise in ballet dancing. 
When Berlioz wrote his score, he was 
thinking of this dance as it was in the 1820’s 
—vigorous, passionate, sensuous. He 
wanted to convey something of the beauti- 
fully erotic quality enshrined in its mood 
and movement, and Beecham, reading 
between the staves, has achieved precisely 
this. Only one other stereo version 
approaches this extraordinary feeling of 
controlled abandon, and that is the excellent 
performance by van Otterloo. 

Once again way ahead of the mono 
version in range of sound, the new H.M.V. 
disc presents the Scéne aux champs in a new 
light. To be sure, it is the familiar Beecham 
reading, spacious, pastoral in its very 
essence, and full of the most delicate 
sensations of light and shade; yet there is 
a more deeply plaintive note in the bucolic 
antiphony of oboe and cor anglais, an 
unaccustomed warmth in the F major theme 
when the ’cellos and bassoons take it up 
(beginning of side 2), and a more ominous 
rumble to the four-part thunder at the very 
end. By a strange stroke of fate, Beecham’s 
only rival in this movement is Paray; but 
this movement is the only one that is really 
satisfactory in Paray’s recording. All else 
there is over-driven and exaggerated. 


The Marche au supplice possesses all the 
power and punch it was meant to have, yet 
there is no danger of lower strings covering 
the four bassoons as they begin their macabre 
counterpoint to the main theme. Beecham 
builds his forces with uncanny skill to the 
moment when everything is unleashed for a 
frightening fortissimo, but he can bring 
them back as suddenly to a whisper by a 
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mere gesture. The last two pages are 
breathtaking. Both Monteux and Wallen- 
stein do this movement well, but their 
Vienna and London orchestras boast no 
ancestors who walked in fear of the guillotine. 
There is something irremovably French 
about Berlioz’s score that demands a French 
orchestra, and the one that plays for 
Beecham is France’s finest. 


I have always admired the way Argenta 
extracts supra-supernatural sounds from his 
bewitching little clarinets in the finale. He, 
too, had a French orchestra at his disposal, 
and his was the first of all stereo recordings. 
But Beecham’s version of the Songe d’une nuit 
du Sabbat chills the spine as effectively as 
Argenta, and the dynamic range seems 
wider. If you want a genuinely French 
Fantastique, wonderfully performed and 
superbly recorded, go out and get this 
H.M.V. release before it’s snapped ~ by 
your neighbour. 5 


BLOCH. Concerto Grosso No. 1 for 
String Orchestra with piano 
obbligato. Concerto Grosso No. 2 
for String Orchestra. Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Howard Hanson. Mer- 
cury @ MMAI11150: © AMS16098 
(12 in., 28s. 84d. plus 10s. 34d. P.T.). 

This is a most valuable issue, for though 

Bloch’s quartets and his major choral work, 

the Sacred Service, are available on records 

through the enterprise of Decca and there 

is a violin and piano sonata from R.C.A., 

his orchestral music is scantily represented. 


The Ist Concerto Grosso is described as 
with piano obbligato and that word should 
be understood in its exact meaning, that the 
piano is essential to the effect (whereas the 
word has been twisted round to mean 
precisely the opposite). I haven’t looked 
through the score to see if one could do 
without it—probably one could—but its 
presence enhances the sound enormously 
and it is present in this recording. Mercury 
have balanced it well, keeping it as a 
member of the orchestra. Its entries some- 
times sound fractionally early, but that is in 
the nature of things, for even in soft chords 
its sound is immediate, whereas strings, of 
course, can start their sound much more 
gradually. The work has four movements, 
each with a title—Prelude, Dirge, Pastorale 
and Rustic Dances, Fugue. 

The 2nd Concerto Grosso is quite 
different, modelled on the Handel kind of 
work; no titles to movements and with 
strings divided into a _ concertino, solo, 
quartet and ripieno tutti. I thought it con- 
siderably less original and gripping than 
No. 1, which I greatly enjoyed. But both 
are written with masterly technique and 
invention and are well worth more hearings 
than I have been able to give them. 

It was interesting to listen to Hanson 
conducting with the scores in front of me— 
he does so much contemporary American 
work on records, one cannot easily lay 
hands on scores and one can only say that 
whatever piece it may be seems to be 
extremely well done. Now a more exact 


assessment is possible. He is very efficient 
and he gets first-rate playing. But having 
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set a tempo he seems unwilling to ease it, 
even when the composer asks for that. 
These scores are full of such markings as 
poco slentando, poco allargando, usually over 
just a bar or two, while the third movement 
of No. 2 makes a feature of a bar always 
marked un poco pesante. Hanson does very 
little about anything of this sort. On the 
other hand, in the second movement of this 
2nd Concerto Grosso he does a conventional 
rallentando at the end which is not marked 
and which I feel sure the music would be 
more effective without. I also think his 
speed for the Dirge in No. 1 a good deal too 
slow—he has been overcome by the word 
“dirge’’. Still, he does play the music with 
excellent rhythm and while a greater con- 
ductor could get more out of them, both 
works are adequately interpreted and 
certainly extremely well played. 


The recording, both mono and stereo, is 
marvellously good. But since there are 
fugues in both works, the stereo is much to 
be preferred. 


BRAHMS. Violin Concerto in D major, 
Op. 77. David Oistrakh (violin), 
Orchestre National de la Radio- 
diffusion Francaise conducted by 
Otto Klemperer. Columbia @ 
33CX1765: @ SAX2411 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Selected comparisons: 


Heifetz, Chicago S.O., 
(3is0) (fos) (R) @ RB16117 


i Berlin P.O., 
(10/58) @ ALPIBOS (5/59) @ ASD264 


Grumiaux, Concertgebouw, Beinum 

(4/60) © SABL141 

Oistrakh, Dresden Staatskapelle, Konwitschny 
(7/55) (8/61) (R) @ 478137 
This is the third time that David Oistrakh 
has recorded the Brahms, and third times 
are proverbially lucky. This record is a 
triumph for all concerned. Not that 
Oistrakh’s previous version (Heliodor 478137) 
is anything but successful, and as it costs 
only about half the price of the new 
Columbia it is arguably better value for 
money. But the new Columbia is more of 
an occasion. The orchestral playing is very 
fine, with some especially lovely oboe 
playing in the slow movement, and 
Oistrakh’s performance is both technically 
superb and gloriously expressive. In the 
past I have sometimes felt that his intonation 
was uncertain, but on this record it cannot 
be faulted. I notice that he now takes the 
finale of the concerto much slower than in 
1955, when the conductor was Konwitschny, 
and Klemperer’s influence may be suspected 
here. Both tempi are possible, but whereas 
on the previous disc the effect was ebullient 
there is now a grandeur, a nobility if you 
like, that is very impressive. Oistrakh plays 
the movement even slower than Menuhin, 
but he attacks the main theme with far 
more precision and bite. Heifetz, as so 
often, gives the fastest performance, showing 
a technique that is breath-taking and by no 
means eschewing expression, but he is too 
prominently balanced for my taste. Oistrakh 
is very well balanced and the stereo sound 
is far superior to that on the Menuhin disc 
where the soloist lacked definition of position. 
Oistrakh is clearly in the middle, and though 
the lower strings are rather hard to pin down 
geographically, the general effect is tremen- 
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ORIENTAL 
ANTIQUES EXPERT 


ULIUS KATCHEN enjoys a lively and 

intelligent interest in a very wide 
range of subjects apart from music. Of 
these the most important to him is 
ancient Chinese art and eighteenth 
century Japanese netsukes, and there has 
probably been more than one occasion 
on which he has accepted unlikely 
musical engagements because they 
would provide an excuse for him to 
take an opportunity of pursuing his 
hobby. But this is not to say that the 
young American who, when scarcely 
more than a boy studying philosophy, 
won a scholarship to Paris, signed a 
recording contract with Decca, and 
has remained resident in Paris and 
recording for Decca ever since, takes 
his music lightly. Such an accusation 
could never be levelled at one who is 
prepared to give three successive 
performances of the massive Diabelli 
Variations in one recording session and 
still not be satisfied. What eventually 
satisfied the demands of his long and 
deep study of this work and of the 
especial closeness which he feels to this 
composer can be heard on the record 
issued in September (© SXL 2262 
@ LXT 5621)—but by now he is 
doubtless convinced that he could give 
a better account of the work. Like many 
another outstanding artist he does not 
consider himself above the ‘pops’ of the 
classical repertoire. This side of him 





shows well in a forthcoming LP 
Julius Katchen Encores (© SXL 
2293 @ LXT 5656)—music frankly 
aimed at a different public from that of 
the Diabelli, or at least at the same 
public in a very different mood. Fully 
aware of his own powers and talents, 
Katchen is nevertheless humble and 
admiring in the presence of great talent 
and culture in his own and in other 
spheres. He regards other young 
people with the affection and respect of 
one who feels he owes his present 
position largely to those of his own 
generation, and his own and his wife’s 


lively and inquiring minds are very 
much of their generation. Together 
they can discuss law or politics as 
enthusiastically and intelligently as they 
can music .. . between them they can 
manage ten languages. But while 
Arlette Katchen is certainly the intel- 
lectual equal of her husband, she also 
knows her vocation and has mastered 
the technique of supporting him from 
the background. With such a perfect 
partnership to build on there can surely 
be no limit to the achievements of one 
who is already in the highest ranks of 
his profession. 





SINGERS PAID 


weer singer on the staff of Covent 
Garden, say, would today take in 
place of her salary cheque a dress 
length or a sack of potatoes? Such pay- 
ment is one of the many vivid mem- 
ories (from difficult days in Russia, not 
from Covent Garden!) of one of the 
most colourful and enthralling person- 
alities still gracing our musical scene. 
ODA SLOBODSKAYA can look back 
on a long, world-wide career, and to 
hear her reminisce is to gain a privil- 
eged insight into part of a wonderful 
character. To see the rest of her one 
must see her at work. Like all great 
artists she does not spare herself, 
singing in the recording studio a simple 
folk song time and again until she 
achieves exactly the results she wants. 


IN POTATOES 


Her insight into the words and music 
which she sings, and her tremendous 
enthusiasm, infect everybody present, 
and it is a thrilling experience to hear 
her sing now with the maturity of long 
experience but a voice which otherwise 
sounds just as fresh, light and secure as 
it did in the earlier days of her career. 
The fascinating record to be released 
later this month (@ LXT 5663) 
presents an unusual opportunity to 
compare then and now, with some 
never-before-issued recordings made by 
Decca in .1946, including Tatiana’s 
letter song, on one side, and on the other 
a delightful selection of Russian songs 
recorded earlier this year, some with 
introductions spoken by Madame 
Slobodskaya herself. 
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dously good. Orchestral solos can be heard 
as they should, behind the soloist’s figur- 
ation, though I must add that there are one 
or two exceptions to this. I am beginning 
to wonder if there will ever be a disc on 
which the oboe can be heard at bar 128 of 
the finale, and there is still not as much 
oboe as you hear in the hall at the recap. 
in the slow movement. 

In my opinion the nearest rival to the 
new Oistrakh among stereo versions is the 
Grumiaux (Philips SABL141), a delight- 
ful performance very well balanced and re- 
corded. The playing is lyrical, sensitive and 
wonderfully competent, but the conception 
of the first movement is just a little light- 
weight. Ojistrakh and Klemperer takes a 
grander and more solid view of the music, 
and this would just tip my own choice. In 
fact I’m inclined to think the new one is the 
best of the lot. 

Some may like to know that Oistrakh, 
like most violinists (Grumiaux, Stern, and 
Kogan, for instance) plays the original 
Joachim cadenza. Menuhin plays the 
Kreisler, and so, of course, did Kreisler. 
Heifetz plays his own. RF. 


BRUCH. Violin Concerto in G minor, 
Op. 26. 

MENDELSSOHN. Violin Concerto in 
E minor, . 64. Nathan Milstein 
(violin), Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Léon Barzin. Capitol 
@ P8518: © SP8518 (12 in., 28s. 84d. 


plus 10s. 33d. P.T.). 
Coupled as i, 
Ricci, L.S.O., Gamba 
(aie) G LX T5334: (10/58) © SXL2006 
Schneiderhan, Bamberg S.O., Leitner 
(10/58) @ DGM19124 
Menuhin, Philh., 


sskind 

con, en Sa Om @asoen 
1) @ WH20041: © WHS20041 

How could Milstein so nearly miss 
an Oscar? He attacked this well-worn 
couple with the laudable intention of doing 
otherwise than merely playing the notes, 
which (after all) many technically com- 
petent violinists of minor stature can also do. 
His interpretations of both works display 
unusually sensitive musicianship and a 
feeling for tone-colour rivalling Menuhin’s, 
But the Mendelssohn concerto is not with- 
out its purely technical pitfalls, and one of 
them comes quite near the beginning of 
the first movement. I am referring to the 
cruelly exposed diminished seventh 
arpeggio, in octaves, soon after repeated in 
broken octaves. The first two of these 
octaves Milstein plays in tune, but the next 
half-dozen or so are progessively out, from 
fair to wild, and almost the same thing 
happens in the repeat. I do not think I am 
making a mountain out of a molehill: 
as I said, these passages occur near the 
beginning of the movement, when one’s 
attention is most keen, and what is more, 
the violin is left momentarily without any 
orchestral accompaniment. Could not the 
session supervisor have asked for a repeat 
of the opening section, or could he not have 
remade it at the end? It would have 
transformed a performance with one bad 
blot into a flawless one. There is nothing 
reprehensible in this legitimate use of the 
possibilities offered by tape-recording, 
because Milstein obviously can play the 
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passage perfectly—I have heard him do so. 
It so often happens that neither soloist nor 
orchestra is properly ““warmed up”’ at the 
beginning of a session, and it is a pity if the 
flaws due to these circumstances are 
perpetuated on disc. 


Milstein’s handling of the rest of the 
movement is masterly, and he brings to the 
pastoral Andante a freshness that it too 
often lacks in modern performances. The 
bridge to the finale is deftly managed, and 
the brilliance and accuracy of the finale 
itself is eminently praiseworthy. In the 
Bruch, Milstein chooses a massively lyrical 
style for the opening fantasia, but relaxes 
into a really remarkable cantilena for the 
slow movement. His control of colour 
throughout this theme is musically expert 
and entirely convincing, and to my mind 
represents the best performance of this 
Adagio on record. The finale, as in the 
Mendelssohn, is distinguished by rhythmic 
accuracy and absolute security of intona- 
tion, and the use of lighter bowings in some 
of the purely decorative descending 
arpeggios makes for a textural clarity that 
is rare in recordings of this work. This 
clarity is particularly noticeable in the 
excellent stereo version, where the orchestra 
sounds greatly superior to its rather boxy 
reflection on the mono disc. D.S. 


DELIBES. Coppélia—excerpts. 
CHOPIN. Les Sylphides. Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Herbert von Karajan. D.G.G. 
@LPEM19257 (25s. 114d. plus 9s. 34d. 
-T.): @ SLPEM136257 (30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P-F.). 
Copplhlia—excerpts: Nos. la and 3—Prelude and 
Mazurka; Nos. la and 1b—Scene and Waltz of 
Swanhilda; No. 7—Csadrdd4s; No. 14—Scene and 


Puppet Waltz; No. 5—Ballade; No. 6—Slavonic 
Melody and Variations. 


There is nothing conventional about this 
record. Presumably Karajan has seen 
Coppélia and Les Sylphides on the stage, but 
he has made no attempt to adopt the tempi 
dancers like, and the re-thinking that has 
gone into these performances helps to 
make them unusually exciting. Coppélia in 
particular sounds much better music than 
it does in most performances, and the 
golden playing of the Berlin Philharmonic, 
and the immense care over details make 
you hang on every note. The start of the 
Prelude to Coppélia is the most lyrical I 
have ever heard, and those rhapsodic 
woodwind solos that precede the waltz 
(they accompany Swanhilda’s delightfully 
casual entrance when the curtain first goes 
up) are surprisingly lovely. The Czardas 
suffers from eccentric tempi, the slow 
section being ridiculously slow and the 
Allegretto so fast that no further increases in 
tempo are possible—and Delibes asks for 
two such increases. But the Puppet’s Waltz 
and the “Slav’’ variations are superlatively 
done; I never hope to hear them played 
better. 


Karajan seems a little less enthusiastic 
about Les Sylphides, which he plays in the 
familiar Roy Douglas orchestration, and 
the opening Prelude is not even together, 
as well as having slight defects of intonation. 
The A flat Nocturne is taken very fast, 
the D major Mazurka very slow, and some 
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may find this perverse. The other mazurka 
sounds extraordinarily langourous; indeed 
a good deal of this side has a strong flavour 
of Lehar and Viennese operetta. But at 
least it sounds “different”’. 

The sleeve note is inadequate to a fault. 
Generalised information about Delibes is 
no recompense for a total lack of informa- 
tion about the dramatic purpose of the 
Coppélia pieces. The “Slav” Variations do 
not form the finale of the ballet; they 
come in Act 1. And the theme is not a 
folk-tune, as stated on the label, but a 
vocal duet by the Polish composer 
Moniusko. 

The orchestral quality is sizzlingly ae. 
especially on the stereo disc. R.F 


DELIBES. Coppélia—excerpts. Sylvia 
—excerpts. Philharmonia Orches- 
tra conducted by Robert Irving 
with Yehudi Menuhin (violin). 
H.M.V. @ ALP1869: © ASD439 


(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 
Coppélia—excerpts: Prélude, Act 1; No. 3— 
Mazurka, Act 1; No. 1—Valse, Act 1; No. 5— 
Ballade de l’Epi, Act 1; No. 6@—Théme slave, varié, 
Act 1; No. 20—La Priére (from ‘‘La Féte de la 
Cloche”’), Act 3; No. 7—Czardas, Act 1. 
Sylvia—excerpts : No.38—Les Chasseresses (Fanfare), 
Act 1; No. 4a—Intermezzo, Act 1; No. 4b—Valse 
lente, Act 1; No. 16a—Pizzicati, Act 3; No. 16b— 
Pas de deux, Act 3; No. 14 a and b—Marche and 
Cortége de Bacchus, Act 3. 


Robert Irving has, of course, recorded 
Coppélia and Sylvia excerpts for H.M.V. 
before (the Sylvia disc has only just been 
deleted); the selling-point this time is 
presumably the participation of Yehudi 
Menuhin in the violin solos and stereo 
recording. This was justified on some 
recent Swan Lake records, because this ballet 
contains so many violin solos. Coppélia and 
Sylvia contain just one each, and the 
Coppélia “Ballade de l’Epi” only lasts a 
minute or two. A worthwhile operation? 
Certainly Menuhin plays the lovely Pas de 
deux in Sylvia most beautifully. I’m less 
happy about the Coppélia piece, where he 
scoops a good deal more than I like. He 
does make more of it than the leader of 
the Berlin Phil. on the Karajan disc 
reviewed above; this is partly due to a more 
prominent balance (the Berlin man sounds 
almost too reticent), but of course Menuhin 
does exert more personality, and this may 
be to your liking. On the other hand the 
orchestral playing has more personality on 
the Karajan disc, and if you want excite- 
ment, this is the more attractive. However, 
Irving gets some fine playing from the 
Philharmonia, and he does give you the 
music as it is danced, with the Mazurka 
really fast, Swanhilda’s waltz rather fast, 
and sensible speeds in the Czardas (Karajan 
takes the slow section at little more than 
half Irving’s tempo and ruins it in the 
process). The selection is much the same, 
the chief difference being that Irving plays 
the rather beautiful “La Priére’’ from the 
last act instead of Karajan’s “Scene and 
Puppet’s Waltz’? from Act 2. The Sylvia 
side includes all the old favourites, and 
excellent quality helps to make the music 
vivid. I’ve not heard the stereo of Sylvia, 
but the stereo of Coppélia has a curious 
resonance behind the first part of the 
Czardas; this is not apparent on the 
mono. R.F 
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DVORAK. Slavonic Dances, Opp. 46 
and 72—complete. Czech Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Karel 
Sejna. Supraphon @ SUAI10105-6 
(two 12 in., 60s. 4d. plus 21s. 8d. P.T.). 
V.P.O., Kubelik (11/55) © LXT5079-80 
Minn. $.0., Dorati 

(6/59) @ MMA11029-30 : (1/61) @ AMS16046-7 
Czech. P.O., Talich (10/53), (9/60) @ PLP121 
B.B.C. $.O., Schwarz 

(4/61) @ ALP1820-1 : © ASD402-3 

On performance alone this new Czech 
Philharmonic set is a fairly clear winner. 
As in Talich’s earlier set with the same 
orchestra there is the easy flexibility of 
native-born _ playing. Where _ Dorati’s 
Minneapolis version has plenty of bite but 
little sympathy and Schwarz’s_ B.B.C. 
version plenty of warmth and sympathy 
but less bite, the Czech players have the 
best of both worlds instinctively under- 
standing both elements so that the con- 
trasts between sharply juxtaposed moods 
never sound forced and the sharp speed 
changes and complicated fluctuations are 
exact and spontaneous-sounding at the 
same time. Excitement and warmth of 
emotion go together. 

Where Sejna in the new recording scores 
over Talich in the old one is in the discipline 
which has an even more knife-edged clarity. 
I think, for example, of No. 3 in A flat 
where the gently trotting rhythm is crisper 
and the guileless main tune played with 
greater point. The pointing is better also 
in the wayward allegretto of No. 4 in F, 
but in the canon between oboe and bassoon 
at the opening of No. 7 the playing for once 
is not so neat as in the earlier version even 
if the peasant-dance flavour comes out more 
earthily. 

But there are many other considerations. 
Price for instance. The Talich on the 
Parliament label is not very much more 
than half the price, and the recording 
though obviously dated and restricted is 
still quite acceptable. The new Supraphon 
marks an improvement, the sound is more 
forward and clearer, but it is hardly 
“hi-fi’’. To have the ear beguiled after- 
wards by the recording which H.M.V. 
gives to Schwarz, warm and reverberant, 
is welcome. Schwarz may lack much of the 
sharp slavonic tang, but as I said when I 
originally reviewed it, it keeps reminding 
me of happy, relaxed hours over the duet 
versions. Quite a different approach then, 
which some will prefer, and the dances are 
squeezed on to three sides, allowing room 
for a delightful account of the Serenade 
for Strings. But if as I say you want the 
best performance at all costs then Sejna is 
the choice. E.G. 


GINASTERA. Overture to the Creole 
“Faus?”’. 

GUARNIERI. Three dances for orches- 
tra: No. 1—Savage Dance; No. 2— 
Negro Dance. Eastman-Rochester 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Howard Hanson. Mercury @ 
XEP9073 (7 in., 10s. 14d. plus 3s. 74d. 
Pas 

Some titillating bits of modernity which 
will offend no one’s ears and are easy to 
enjoy right away. 

The name of the Argentinian composer 

‘Ginastera is a little known over here, for 
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one or two of his works have been broad- 
cast. He was born in Buenos Aires in 1916 
and the music of his with which I am familiar 
suggests a composer of musical and 
inventive mind. This overture seems to me 
to fall into too many parts to make a 
convincing whole, but the parts themselves 
are good, sometimes dramatic and arrest- 
ing, elsewhere full of dance rhythms. 

Guarnieri is a Brazilian, born in 1907, 
who as well as studying in his own country 
was a pupil of Koechlin in Paris. He has 
composed big stuff and has had success in 
the United States as well as in Brazil. 
These two dances are slight, of course, and 
I wasn’t much taken by the Savage Dance; 
but the Negro Dance is most beguiling. 
Performances seem excellent and the sound 
is first-class. 

Souzay, by the way, includes a song by 
each of these composers in one of his recital 


records (H.M.V. ALP1709). gs & 


MOUSSORGSKY. A Night on the Bare 
Mountain (orch. Rimsky-Korsakov). 

TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 2 in 
C minor, Op. 17, “Little Russian’’. 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Carlo Maria Giulini. Columbia 
© SAX2416 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). Mono: 33CX1523 
(5/58). 

This was a very brilliant record in its 
mono form and it is most exciting to have 
it now in excellent stereo. I found it the 
better, the louder I played it and I advise 
you to hear it at the highest level the neigh- 
bours will stand. 

I won’t go into detail about the perform- 
ances again, for it is enough to say that they 
are superlative—I have often referred to 
this performance of A Night on the Bare 
Mountain as one of the very, very few on 
record which are exciting enough; it is a 
frenetic bit of playing. And all through the 
symphony the work of the Philharmonia 
Orchestra is a delight in itself. With 
Giulini they are certainly a marvellous 
instrument. 

This is very strongly recommended 
indeed—and, by the way, should you not 
know this little-played Tchaikovsky sym- 
phony, I think you will be delighted with it. 

‘Tt. 


MOZART. Horn Concertos. No. | in 
D major, K.412: No. 2 in E flat major, 
K.417: No. 3 in E flat major, K.447: 
No. 4 in E flat major, K.495. Alan 
Civil (horn), Philharmonia Orches- 
tra conducted by Otto Klemperer. 
Columbia @ 33CX1760: @ SAX2406 


(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s 10d. P.T.). 
Nos. 1-4: D. Brain, Philh., Karajan 
(10/54) @ 33CX1140 
Nos. 1 and 3: Tuckwell, L.S.O., Maag 
(11/60) @ LXT5593: © SXL2238 
Nos. 3 and 4: Blank, Berlin R.1.A.S., Ludwig 
: i (9/58) @ DGM18306 
Dennis Brain’s record of the four Mozart 
Horn Concertos was, and is, a most 


beautiful one. For seven years it has also 


been the only “‘library’’ edition in the field, 
the only way of securing completeness; 
and as the four concertos fit, or can fit, a 
twelve-inch LP ideally, such a library 
edition would seem to be one way out of 
Unfortunately, as far 


coupling problems. 
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as Columbia’s new complete issue is con- 
cerned, ‘“‘can’’ fit is the operative word; 
here they do not. The third (and best) of 
the concertos is maddeningly dissected, 
with its 34-minute finale banished to the 
opposite side of the record from the parent 
body of the work. 

But this, surely, is the total extent of the 
serious objections which could possibly be 
raised to the issue. Alan Civil plays 
serenely throughout, with technical security 
and a limpid and clearly-focused tone. 
Occasionally the beauty of the playing 
verges on the breathtaking—the entry of a 
sustained passage in the first movement of 
the third concerto, for example. The 
cadenzas are wholly suitable, of a splendidly 
modest length, and supplied almost every- 
where the most ardent cadenza-fancier 
could wish. The orchestral support is 
admirable in every way. Indeed the idyll 
stands a risk of being broken only in the 
case of the second concerto, of which the 
handling might be thought to be, through- 
out, on the lethargic side. Consider the 
last page or two of the finale, when the 
music suddenly becomes (by instruction) 
considerably faster: as played here, this 
would really not be all that too fast for the 
rest of the finale. 

Nevertheless, as performances, these 
undoubtedly rank with those of the Dennis 
Brain disc. As recordings they surpass it 
(understandably enough), offering a sound 
among the clearest and best balanced of 
today’s. Of the stereo version I have only 
been able to hear half; this is as good as 
the mono. 

Both stereo and mono listeners should 
also consider Barry Tuckwell’s excellent 
performances, very well recorded, of the 
first and third concertos; for here the third 
concerto has the great advantage of being 
spaced without a turnover (the other side 
of the disc offers, complete, de Peyer’s 
excellent version of the Mozart Clarinet 
Concerto). On his D.G.G. record Kurt 
Blank plays his concertos well, but is unduly 
prominently balanced; and here the fourth 
concerto takes a turn at being dismembered 
(the finale leading to the Mozart D major 
Flute Concerto). M.M. 


MOZART. Horn Concertos: Nos. 2 
and 4. Barry Tuckwell (horn), 
London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Peter Maag. Decca 
@BR3102 (10 in., 15s. Id. plus 5s. 5d. 
Pir.) 


This new record neatly supplements 
Decca LXT5593, referred to in the review 
above; for the two between them now offer 
a uniform complete edition of the four 
Mozart Horn Concertos (together with the 
Clarinet Concerto). It is, too, a formidable 
edition. The fourth concerto, in particular, 
is most beautifully handled by both soloist 
and orchestra. The second suffers again 
from the curiously lethargic view taken of 
the proper tempo for the finale; perhaps, 
however, in this matter it is I who am the 
odd man out in advocating hunting-horn 
music which sounds as if the hounds are 
actually moving rather than curled up in 
sleep. (Mozart gives no tempo marking at 
the head of the movement; later there is 
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RICH MOND, Surrey, 16 George Street STREATHAM, 184 High Street, S.W.16 


and at: 


HIGH WYCOMBE, 36 High Street 
MAIDENHEAD, 93 High Street 
MIDDLESBROUGH, 52 Linthorpe Road 
MUTLEY, 27 Mutley Plain, Plymouth 

NU NEATON, 16 Bridge Street 
ORPINGTON, 195-7 High Street 
OXFORD, 22 Cornmarket Street 
PORTSMOUTH, 200-4 Commercial Road 


BIRMINGHAM, 19-21 Corporation Street 
BOGNOR REGIS, 10 London Road 
BOURNEMOUTH, The Square 
BRADFORD, 32 Broadway 
CHELTENHAM, 92 The Promenade 
DARLINGTON, 7-8 Horsemarket 
GLOUCESTER, 9 Eastgate Street 
HARROGATE, 18-20 Parliament Street 





GREETINGS GARDS - 


MEWSPAPERS - MAGAZINES - BOOKS - STATIONERY - TOYS - GIFTS 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 4-5 High Street 
TORQUAY, 74-5 Fleet Street 

WALSALL, 50 Park Street 

WATFORD, 39 High Street 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 41 High Street 
WEYMOUTH, 2, 3 & 4 Coburg Place & 106a St Mary St 
YEOVIL, 13 Middle Street 

YORK, 21 Coney Street 


and more to come! 


H.SMITH & SON 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


62 ,NEW .OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C:1 (LANgham 6155) 
63 MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 (TEMple Bar 5614) 


MORE FAMOUS MAKE LP’s. NEW AND PERFECT. 
REDUCED to only 22/6d. EACH. 


(2 or more records post free. For one’only add 2/- postage.) 
(Where possible, please nominate alternative selections.) 
CX1026 TCHAIKOVSKY: Pathetique Symphony. Karajan 
CX1242 MOZART SONATAS, K.279/311, etc. Gieseking 
CxX1271 MOZART SONATAS, K.284/533, etc. Gieseking 
CX1427 BEETHOVEN SONATAS, 7 & 28. Geza Anda 
CX1453 MOZART: Piano works, K.315a/400/498a/509. Gieseking 
CX1458 HAYDN SYMPHONIES, 101 & 102. Markevitch 
CX1475 SCHUMANN: 3rd Symphony & Manfred. Kletzki 
CX1476 BOCCHERINI: Symphonies A maj. & C min. Caracciolo 
CX1481 TCHAIKOVSKY PIANO CONCERTO, No. |. Malcuzynski 
CX1497 MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto/etc. Martzy 
CX1498 BEETHOVEN SONATAS, 7 & ||. Gieseking 
CX1503 “DEVIN DU VILLAGE” (Rousseau) Micheau/Gedda/Roux 
CXISII MOZART: Haffner Symphony & Divertimento 15. Karajan 
CX1512. HINDEMITH: Strings & Brass Op. 50/Symphony 1951. C 
CX1524 BERLIOZ OVERTURES (5). Paris Opera—Cluytens 
CX1528 MOZART TENOR ARIAS (10). Nicolai Gedda 





P8325 TCHAIKOVSKY SYMPHONY, No. 5. Steinberg 

P8340 BRAHMS SYMPHONY, No. |. Steinberg 

P8349 KHACHATURIAN: Piano Concerto. Pennario 

P8366 PIANO CONCERTI: Liszt |/Chopin 2. Pennario 

P8375 HARPSICHORD CONCERTI: Haydn/Bach. Marlowe 

P8378 BRAHMS: Piano Quartet, Op. 26. Hollywood Quartet 

P8396 MILSTEIN VIOLIN jRECITAL—Wienawski/Falla/Ravel/etc. 
P8397 FRANCK: Pre, Cho, Fugue/SCHUMANN: Fantasia. Pennario 


P8402 GLIERE: Symphony 3 (Ilya Mouremetz). Stokowski 
P8404 TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker/MENDELSSOHN: Midsummer night. 


Slatkin 
P8446 Espana/Russian Easter Ovt./Moldau/Sorcerer’s apprentice. Leinsdorf 
P8450 Bare Mountain/March Slav./Kamarinskaja/Polovtsian Dance. Steinberg 


PMAIO09 «J. S. &|C. P. E. BACH: Concerti for 2 Harpsichords. Salter, etc./Haas 

$X1030 ELGAR: Nursery/Strings serenade/Bavarian Dances. Collingwood 

$X1053 SUPPE OVERTURES (6). Philharmonia—Krips 

PMCI039 SYMPHONIES—Beethoven: 5Sth/Schubert: Unfinished. Winograd 

CFLI001 BEETHOVEN: Eroica ing Cleveland—Szell 

CFL1007 SYMPHONIES—Beeth : 8th/S e: U hed. Otterloo 

CFLIOIO BRAHMS: Symphony No. L Cleveland—Szell 

CFLIOI4 HAYDN SYMPHONIES, 88 & 104. Cleveland—Szell 

CFLIOIS MOZART SYMPHONIES, 40 & 41—Jupiter. Szell 

CFLIOI9 TCHAIKOVSKY: Pathetique symphony. Dorati 

CFLI022 BARTOK: Divertimento//WEINER: Suite, Op. 18. Dorati 

CFLI023 —— CONCERT: Dutchman / Tristan / Meistersinger / Tannhauser. 
Jochum 

CFLI032 BRAHMS: Piano Concerto |. Fleischer/Szell 

CFLI034 HANDEL: Dettingen Te Deum. Netherlands Bach Soc. 

CFLI040 CHOPIN: Piano Concerto 2/Scherzi. Harasiewicz 

CFLIO43 GRIEG: Peer Gynt/MENDELSSOHN: Midsummer night. Dorati 

CFLI046 TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony 4/1812 Ove. Ancerl 

CFLIOSO MOZART: Kleine Nachtmusik/BEETHOVEN: 5th. Roux/Otterloo 

ABL3I116 ORFF: Antigonae scenes. Goltz/Uhde/Greind!/Vienna 

ABL3142 BEETHOVEN: Emperor Concerto. Casadesus/NY Phil. 

ABL3191 MOZART ORGAN RECITAL by Power Biggs (6 Sonatas, etc.) 

ABL3229 BRAHMS: Violin Concerto. Francescatti/Ormandy 

ABL3235 = PINZA in highlights from “Boris Godounov”, w. Met. Opera 

ABL3252.  ““NOZZE DI FIGARO” highlights. Jurinac/Streich/etc. 

ABL3256 “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” & “PAGLIACCI” highlights. Poggi/etc. 

ABL3257 “TOSCA” highlights. Stella/Poggi/Taddei/San —_ 

ABL3262 SCHUMANN: Carnaval/Etudes symp d pf. 

ABL3267 TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony 4. NY Phil. ame 

ABL3277 RESPIGHI: Pines & Fountains of Rome. Ormandy 

ABL3283 BRAHMS: Symphony |. Concertgebouw—Beinum 

ABL3312 CHOPIN: 24 Preludes, Op. 28. Brailowsky, pf. 

SBL5214 TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony Pathetique. Philadelphia—Ormandy 

$BL5227 BEETHOVEN: Symphony 9—Choral. Hague Phil.—Orterloo 

SBL5232 FATHER SYDNEY MACEWAN sings favourite Christmas Carols 

MMAI1007 KREISLER CONCERT (13 pieces). Rafael Druian, vinist. 

XRKS502-3 BERLIOZ: Requiem. Hartford Ensemble—Fritz Mahler 

















XRK506 GABRIELI: Processional & Cer ial Music, c.—Appia 

40/006 Cc. P. E. BACH: Magnificat. Vienna State—Prohaska 

40/007 WAGNER: Parsifal: Orch. synthesis. c.—Stokowski 

35/002 MOZART: Divertimento, K.334. Vienna—Prohaska 

35/003 MOZART: Piano Concerto, K.49!1 & Sonata K.333. Denis Matthews 

35/007 BEETHOVEN: Pf. Variations—Eroica, etc. Denis Matthews 

35/010 DEBUSSY: G min. & FAURE: No. | Sonatas for V. & P. Tomasow/ 
Holetschek 

35/011 BACH: Cantatas 34 & 55. Vienna Chamber Choir/Orch. 

35/056 SCHUMANN: Pf. Concerto/FRANCK: Sym. vars. Katin/LSO. 

35/057 BERLIOZ: Symphonie Fantastique. L.S.0.—Goossens 

107/9 “ALCESTE” (Gluck): Semser/Seri/Mollien/Paris ens. (3 for 67/6) 

101/3 “BARTERED BRIDE” (Smetana): Richter/Hauser/Berlin (3 for 67/6)! 

115/7 “CORREGIDOR” (Wolf): Erb/Teschemacher/Fuchs/etc. (3 for 67/6) 

122/3 “FRA DIAVOLO” (Auber): Hopf/Beilke/Fehenberger (2 for 45/-) 

120/1 “HANSEL & GRETEL” (Humperdinck): Erna Berger/etc. (2 for 45/=) 

104/6 “LUCIA” (Donizetti): Wilson/Poggi/Colzani/Milan (3 for 67/6) 

110/2 “WERTHER” (Massenet): Richard/Juyol/Bourdin/ete. (3 for 67/6) 


113/4 “MARTA” (Flotow): Peter Anders/Erna Berger/etc. 2 for 45/) 
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THE WAVERLEY STRINGS, cond. 
by Norman Del Mar. 
12” LP (Mono only) ZLP 2001 
29/6d. incl. tax. 

* * * * 
TWO GAELIC RECORDS OF 
IMMENSE APPEAL 





RECORDS 
ov 


. -- In both content and presentation, 
this is a delightful disc . . . (The 
Gramophone) 

‘SAX ROSES FUR A LOVE FRAE 
HAME?’ (Fleming, arr. Duncan) 

Six pieces for Voice and Strings. 
TOM FLEMING (Verse Speaker), 
DUNCAN ROBERTSON (Tenor), 


SLP 511 A’ Mhaighdean Uasal 
Chunna’ Mi’n Damh Donn 

DONALD ROSS (Tenor) with 

Celtic Harp. 

SLP 512 The Lament of Glencoe 
Moladh Beinn Doran 

KENNETH MACRAE (Tenor) 

with Organ Accompaniment. 

7” 45 r.p.m. Std. 6/9d. each, incl. tax. 

* * * * 

FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES 

SLP 508 The Grand Old Duke of York 
Lubin Loo 


RICHARD TELFER at the Organ. 
7” Std. 6/9d. incl. tax. 











WAVERLEY RECORDS 





»- 


DISTRIBUTORS TO THE TRADE 


Keith Prowse & Co. Ltd., 6 Woodstock Street, London W.I. 
(London area, Southern England and Midlands) 


Selecta (Northern) Ltd., Foundry Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


(Northern England and Scotland) 


Philip Woolfson & Co. Ltd., 33 Cadogan Street, Glasgow, C.I. 


(Scotland) 
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OPERA CLUB 


still only 


om 22/6 
12” LP 
The price of this famous series of low-priced, high quality re- 


cordings of Italian operas, performed by outstanding all-star 
Italian casts, is still only 22/6d per 12” LP record. 


Latest releases include: 
FALSTAFF 
(Verdi) 
ROSANNA CARTERI, LINA PAGLIUGHI, GIUSEPPE 


TADDEI, ANNA MARIA CANALI, SATURNO MELETTI 
3 records in album: OLPC1207 


SUSANNA’S SECRET 
(Wolf-Ferrari) 


ELENA RIZZIERI : GIUSEPPE VALDENGO 
Complete on one disc: OLPC1249 


MOZART CONCERT ARIAS 
Superbly interpreted by ITALO TAJO, Bass 
K.512, K.432, K.513, K.612, K.584, K.541, etc. 


OLPCS50019 
Previously Released— 
ADRIANA LECOUVREUR (Cilea) OLPC1218 
Carla Gavazzi, Giacinto Prandelli 3 records 
L’ARLESIANA (Cilea) OLPC1255 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Pia Tassinari 2 records 
BALLO IN MASCHERA (Verdi) OLPC1250 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Giuseppe Valdengo 2 records 
IL CAMPANELLO (Donizetti) _ OLPC50027 
Clara Scarangella, Sesto Bruscantini 1 record 
DON GIOVANNI (Mozart) OLPC1253 
Giuseppe Taddei, Maria Curtis Verna 3 records 
ELEKTRA (R. Strauss) OLPC1209 
Anny Konetzni, Martha Modl 2 records 
ELISIR D’AMORE (Donizetti) OLPC1235 
Cesare Valletti, Alda Noni 3 records 
LA FAVORITA (Donizetti) OLPC1256 
Fedora Barbieri, Gianni Raimondi 3 records 
FEDORA (Giordano) OLPC1222 
Maria Caniglia, Giacinto Prandelli 2 records 
LA GIOCONDA (Ponchielli) OLPC1241 
Maria Callas, Gianni Poggi 3 records 
MEFISTOFELE (Boito) OLPC1260 
Giulio Neri, Ferruccio Tagliavini 3 records 
LA SONNAMBULA (Bellini) OLPC1242 
Lina Pagliughi, Ferruccio Tagliavini 3 records 
TOSCA (Puccini) OLPC1261 
Gigliola Frazzoni, Ferruccio Tagliavini 2 records 
WERTHER (Massenet) OLPC1245 
Pia Tassinari, Ferruccio Tagliavini 3 records 
WILLIAM TELL (Rossini) OLPC1232 
Giuseppe Taddei, Mario Filippeschi 4 records 


and many more 


Full details are available from your local dealer. 


Trade enquiries to: 

London area: A. Soroway Ltp., Cudworth St. E.1; 
KEITH Prowse & Co. Ltp., New Bond St., W.1; 
Tue City Ltp., Waterloo Rd., S.E.1. 

Soutu: S.M.M. DistripuTion, Ashford, Kent. 

Midlands: H.R. TAYLor & Co., Edgbaston St., Birmingham, 5. 

North: VALEcTRIC Ltp., Roundhay Rd., Leeds, 8. 

Ireland: CONNOISSEUR RECORDS LTD., 5 Cope Street, Dublin, 2. 
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$ FEBLIN CONCERTO 














Here’s where lovers of recorded good music will find the right atmos- 
phere, the right record and the right advice on everything concerning 
the gramophone. We carry the largest and most varied stock of 
records in the country. New and slightly used LP records, foreign 
records and rare collectors’ items including much sought-after 78’s 
of singers of the “Golden Age’’. Your search for the record you want 
ends at The Gramophone Exchange. 





EXCHANGE FACILITIES 

A generous allowance is given on 
unwanted classical records in first- 
class condition, in part payment 
against the purchase of new records 
and equipment. 


RECORDS BY POST 

We send records by post to all parts 
of the world. Every record is care- 
fully examined before despatch and 
securely packed. Post free in the 
U.K. and on Overseas orders of £6 
and over. 


fe also stock the latest HI-FI and STEREO equipment, which enables you to get 
the best possible reproduction from your records. 





THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LIMITED 


80-82 Wardour Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Gerrard 5313. Open Monday-Wednesday 10-5.30, Thursday 10-1.00, Friday 10-7.00, Saturday 10-4.00. 


During Christmas Dec. 18-22 we shall be open until 7 pm and until 4 pm on Sat. Dec. 23 § 
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‘pitt allegro”’?, which may or may not imply 
that it should previously have been marked 
allegro. I argue not from the marking, 
however, but from the nature of the music). 
Little but this mars the second concerto. 
Tuckwell gives everywhere as fluent a 
performance as Civil in his new Columbia 
version; though not quite everywhere as 
poetic a one. Both sets are extremely well 
recorded, however, and I would have no 
hesitation in choosing between them on 
grounds of coupling convenience only. As 
Tuckwell’s version of the other two con- 
certos has appeared in both stereo and mono 
versions, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
this new mono disc will also soon be 
available in stereo form. M.M. 


MOZART. (a) Piano Concerto No. 9 in 
E flat major, K271. (b) Piano 
Sonata No. 14 in C minor, K457. 
(a) Hugo Steurer (piano), Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Karel Ancerl, (b) Pavel Stepan 
(piano). Supraphon @ SUAI10098 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Concerto No. 9: 
Novaes, V.P.M., Swarowsky (10/54) @ PL8430 


I can’t recollect coming across Hugo 
Steurer’s playing before, but with one 
exception, which I shall come to in a 
moment, I like very much what there is of 
it on this disc. It is gentle, sensitive, by no 
means lacking in fire, but above all well- 
mannered. It is this that gives the present 
record of K.271, the most astonishingly 
precocious of all Mozart’s concertos, so 
conspicuous an edge over Guiomar Novaes’s 
version; where Novaes hectors, Steurer per- 
suades. The orchestral playing, fortunately, 
is in keeping—excellently phrased and 
balanced, and never perfunctory. I feel 
personally that the tempo Steurer and 
Ancerl adopt for the andantino is too slow— 
it verges on sentimentality instead of 
preserving Mozart’s characteristic emo- 
tional understatement— but even this is 
done with such care and conviction that 
one scarcely minds. The one place where 
Steurer seems to me to fall below his highstan- 
dard is in the opening solo of the finale; here 
the pianist has to set the tempo and character 
of the whole movment from scratch, as it 
were, and I feel that Steurer is just a bit too 
worried about getting the notes right to 
project all the music’s high spirits. But 
once the orchestra joins in he recovers his 
nerve, and introduces the minuet section 
later in the same movement with supreme 
elegance. 

The C minor sonata is a more overtly 
emotional work, of course, and Pavel 
Stepan plays it in a bigger, more Beethoven- 
ish way—rather too much so for my taste. 
The first and last movements seem just a 
little brusque and over-dramatised, al- 
though the sublime slow movement is well 
and warmly played. In both works the 
piano is well recorded; if it is a little close 
in‘ the concerto, as compared with the 
orchestra, this does not prevent the oboes 
and horns from coming through clearly. 
Altogether a very pleasing record—though 
Supraphon might be well advised to try and 
put two concertos on a single disc, as other 
companies do nowadays. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


MOZART. Piano Concertos. No. 14 in 
E flat major, K.449; No. 16 in D 
major, K.451. Walter Klien (piano) 
Vienna Pro Musica Orchestra 
conducted by Paul Angerer. Vox 
@ PL11650 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). 

These are by no means bad performances 
of two comparatively unfamiliar concertos 
both of which are well worth getting to 
know. My only complaint is a certain lack 
of nervous energy, of rhythmic muscularity, 
that prevents the music from ever becoming 
quite as exciting as it should be. In both the 
first movements the orchestra is just a shade 
sluggish; those descending scales in dotted 
rhythm that are such an original feature of 
the first movement of K.451 should surely 
be crisper—after all Mozart took the trouble 
to insert a rest between the quaver and the 
semiquaver, so he clearly did not want them 
slurred. The two finales are both well 
paced—neither hurried nor lagging—but I 
am at a loss to imagine why Klien and 
Angerer take the andantino middle move- 
ment of K.449 so slowly. Whether andantino 
means quicker or slower than andante, it 
surely cannot mean a tempo as slow as this 
—and if it does, then stronger phrasing is 
certainly called for. This is all the more 
surprising since the andante movement of 
K.451, which tempts most players to 
dawdle, is here taken at a beautifully well- 
judged speed. However, all this may give 
too unfavourable an impression of the per- 
formances on this disc, and I must repeat 
once more that apart from a recurrent lack 
of energy and forward momentum they are 
really not at all bad. The recording is good, 
without being outstanding. (This recording 
of Concerto No. 16 also appears this month 
as part of a ““Vox-Box’’—-see p. 272.) J.N. 


MOZART. Symphonies. No. 6 in F 
major, K.43; No. 7 in D major, K.45; 
No. 8 in D major, K.48; No. 9 in G 
major, K.73. Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of London con- 
ducted by Erich Leinsdorf. West- 
minster Q XWN18862 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 
Symphonies Nos. 8 and 9: 
. Ens., Froment (6/56) @ OL50119 
Mozart wrote these four symphonies 
between the ages of eleven and _ fifteen. 
No. 8 is rather good all through, and the 
trio of the minuet in No. 7 is a miracle. 
But most of this music is dullish, and you 
need to keep reminding yourself how young 
Mozart was to enjoy it; or else you need 
a special enthusiasm for the galante. That 
is clearly what the conductor, Erich 
Leinsdorf, has. His love for these little 
symphonies results in some precise and 
stylish playing, and I’m prepared to bet 
Mozart never heard them played one 
quarter as well. They were quite well 
played on the old Oiseau-Lyre discs with 
Louis Froment conducting, but Leinsdorf 
achieves a greater degree of precision, and 
in one instance he transforms a movement. 
The slow one in No. 8 was ineffective in 
Froment’s version largely because it was 
played much too fast. Leinsdorf takes it 
gently and neatly, and it is entrancing. 
Unlike Froment, he cuts all the first move- 
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ment repeats, but this seems to me the 
better way. He also cuts the second repeat 
in the Minuet of No. 8, influenced by what 
is surely a misprint in the “Complete 
Works’? edition; the music sounds odd 
without this repeat. The new disc is nicely 
recorded, and has more realism than the 
Oiseau-Lyre. The latter however was 
quite adequate, and I rather wish Leinsdorf 
had given his attention to the second dozen 
of Mozart’s symphonies, for these have been 
virtually ignored by the recording com- 
panies, at least in recent years, whereas 
the first dozen have been done proud. 


R.F. 
OFFENBACH. Gaité Parisienne. 
GOUNOD. Faust — Ballet Musicf. 


Orchestra of the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden conducted 
by Georg Solti. Decca @ LXT5642: 
© SXL2280 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). + already available as 
mono CEP668, stereo SEC5067 (12/60). 
Gaité Parisienne contains all the Offenbach 
tunes you know and a good few that you 
don’t sumptuously  reorchestrated by 
Manuel Rosenthal for a Massine ballet of 
1937. It’s all desperately gay, and I had 
moments when I wondered what Offen- 
bach’s own orchestration was like. Tales of 
Hoffmann apart, one almost always hears 
him in dish-ups, and after all we don’t 
usually dish-up his contemporary Sullivan. 
I suspect Offenbach would sound just as 
gay and a good deal less hectic au naturel ; 
in other words I think Rosentha! has over- 
done it. Still it’s all good fun, and perhaps 
I’m taking it too seriously. The Covent 
Garden orchestra is on its toes, and its new 
conductor gets some exhilarating playing, 
and the quality is all you could wish in 
both stereo and mono. The Offenbach 
takes a side and a half, the fill-up being 
Gounod’s unshakably popular um-cha-cha 
dances for Goethe’s vision of a Witches’ 
Sabbath, already welcomed by me for some 
excellent playing, if for nothing else. 


PAGANINI. Violin Concertos. No. | in 
D major, Op. 6; No. 2 in B minor, Op. 
7. Yehudi Menuhin (violin), Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Alberto Erede. H.M.V. @ ALP- 
1872: © ASD440 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Coupled as above: 


Ricci, L.S.O., Collins (10/55) @ LXT5075 
Concerto No. i: 


Menuhin, L.S.O., Fistoulari (1 ae @ ALP1350 
Novak, Prague S. O., Smetacek 


(6/61) @ SUB10030 

Rabin, Philh., Goossens 
(9/61) @ P8534: © SP8534 

Concerto No. 2: 

Kogan, Paris Cons., Bruck (9/58) © 33CX1562 
Listening to the Paganini concertos is 
like watching a man walk the tight-rope 
over Niagara: you hope he will make it, 
but if he does there is almost certainly an 
element of divine aid. But no matter who 
plays these works, there is always some 
discomfort for the listener. Paganini was 
a superhuman violinist who performed feats 
of virtuosity fit to baffle his successors 
more than a century after his death, and 
although his music is still played by a few 
highly gifted violinists there is no doubt 
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that most of the effects have lost both their 
magic and their novelty. After the fifth 
run in fingered octaves and the sixth 
glissando in chromatic tenths, there is only 
one last straw to wait for: double-stopping 
in harmonics! 

From the sound angle, the D major 
concerto emerges in more satisfactory shape 
than its predecessor on ALP1350, though 
I am not sure that Erede’s accompaniment 
is a match for Fistoulari’s. Menuhin plays 
all the incredible passages with his 
customary boldness of attack and full tone, 
but he seems to come into his own when the 
Bellini-like cantilenas begin: then and only 
then. Amidst the trailing tendrils of 
elaborate tinsel, he sometimes sounds a 
little ill at ease, as if he would prefer to be 
with his beloved Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
and Barték. Ricci is more fluent in some 
of the pyrotechnical passages, but his tone 
sounds thin in the six-year-old Decca 
recording. The recent Rabin issue also 
possesses the quality of fluency, and is the 
only interpretation apart from this new one 
which is available in stereo. If you want 
both concertos, H.M.V. offer the most 
up-to-date version, but I would not 
promise that you can listen to it with 
unmixed pleasure. DS. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Russian Easter 
Festival Overture. Capriccio 
Espagnol. 

BORODIN. Prince Igor: Overture; 
Polovtsian Dances (with Chorus)f. 
London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Antal Dorati Mercury 
@ MMAI11154: © AMS16102 (12 in. 
28s. 84d. plus 10s. 33d. P.T.). Item 
marked f previously available on 
mono MMAI11058: stereo AMS16008. 

The Russian Easter Festival Overture, which 

I think a tiresome piece, empty and repeti- 

tious, at least held my attention this time 

through the brilliance of the playing and 
recording of its gorgeous orchestration, 
especially on the stereo disc. In this piece 

Dorati demands. a tremendously high 

standard of precision and virtuosity from 

his orchestra and the L.S.O. can give it him. 
The Prince Igor Overture is nearly as good. 

It is, in fact, an excellent performance, 

though not so staggeringly brilliant as the 

other. I was delighted to see, by the way, 
that when the ’cellos have the second sub- 
ject Dorati puts the end of it up an octave, 
as Beecham used to do and as certainly 
should be done with good players. 

The other side I heard only in mono, also 

a good sound, though I thought the brass 

tended to overpower the strings here and 

there in the heaviest passages of the 

Capriccio Espagnol (as I found again when I 

went back to the mono of the other side and 

heard a bit of Prince Igor in that version). 

Dorati isn’t as good in the Capriccio Espagnol. 

His detail isn’t always quite as careful (one 

cannot really hear the second viola note 

in each bar of the opening of the Variations, 
for it is too shaded off) and he doesn’t let 
himself go in the Fandango, of which I have 
heard much more exciting performances. 
All the L.S.O. soloists in this “concerto 


for orchestra’’, as it might almost be called, 
deserve very high praise. 
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The recording of the Polovtsian Dances 
has been reviewed by both R.F. and myself 
in these pages. We both agreed that the 
chorus was not well caught in the stereo 
version and R.F., who heard both, thought 
the mono was far better. The performance 
itself is an excellent one. Ayaka 


ROSSINI-RESPIGHI. La_ Boutique 
Fantasque—Ballet. 
DUKAS. L’Apprenti Sorcier. Phil- 


harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Alceo Galliera. Columbia @Q 
33CX1776: © SAX2419 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

These are enjoyable performances made 
all the better by their excellent quality. 
The stereo has the usual extra touch of 
realism, but the mono can be strongly 
recommended too. Galliera takes L’ Apprenti 
sorcier briskly; he doesn’t get round all the 
corners quite smoothly, for instance just 
after the broom has been chopped in two, 
but he gets some vivid and exciting playing. 
He is, I think, more at home in La Boutique 
Fantasque which is as effervescent as you 
could wish. Try the last minute or two; 
they would be hard to beat for either 
performance or quality. R.F. 


SCHUBERT. Symphonies. No. 5 in 
B flat major, D.485: No. 6 in C major, 
D.589. Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Lorin Maazel. 
D.G.G. @ LPM18685: © SLPM 
138685 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
rd). 

Symphony No. 5: 
London Moz., Blech 
L.P.S.O., Dixon 


Bavarian R. 0., Jochum 
Israel P.O., Solti 


(2/54) @ CLP1010 


R.P.O., Beecham 
(4/60) 9 aa yin © ASD345 
Columbia g Y 60) @ ABL3288 
Symphony No. 
L.S.O., Kri es (R) @ ACL115 
R.P.O., Beecham (9/56) (R) ENC108 


Bamberg S.O., Couraud (6/58) @ PL10240 
L.S.O., Schmidt-Isserstedt 

(6/60) @ MMA11079: © AMS16029 
There is some lovely playing from the 
Berlin Philharmonic here, though Maazel’s 
interpretations are brisk and efficient rather 
than stylish. Some of his speeds are far too 
fast—the finale of No. 6 is an obvious 
example. Schubert marked this allegro 
moderato and that is how Beecham conducts 
it; the semiquavers are allegro, the general 
gait of the music is moderato. Maazel is 
goodness knows how much faster, turning 
the movement into altogether different 
music. The trouble is that it is easy for a 
conductor to feel he wants to ginger up 
some of Schubert’s slighter symphonies; but 
he should do what the listener must also try 
to do, put himself in the easy-going mood of 
Vienna in the early 1800’s and not speed 
things up to please impatient modern ears. 
To hear Beecham conduct these sym- 
phonies is to recognise a greater class of 
interpretation altogether. Speeds are slower, 
but the phrasing is everywhere more 
pointed. Slow movement melodies are 
more flexible. Beecham’s rhythm is superb. 
(Maazel’s finale of the 5th isn’t really fleet 

and it loses momentum.) 
D.G.G.’s sound is warm, but I much 
prefer the brighter, more vital, sound 
H.M.V. have given Beecham for his No. 5, 
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especially in stereo. The Beecham No. 6 
isn’t so good, being much older, but its 
recent reissue in H.M.V.’s new Encore 
series is very cheap. 

Beecham’s 5th is coupled with another 
Schubert symphony, No. 3. If you want an 
alternative, Jochum also does the symphony 
excellently, again with a feeling for style 
which Maazel lacks. His coupling is 
Mozart’s G minor, No. 40. (I must add, for 
the meticulous, that Beecham cuts four bars 
just before the end of the slow movement of 
No. 5 and makes short cuts in the codas of 
the first and last movements of No. 6.) 

I myself would also want Beecham for 
No. 6, especially as he has an attractive 
coupling which you won’t find anywhere 
else, Grieg’s overture Jn Autumn and his 
Variations on an old Norwegian Romance. If the 
sound of this record bothers you, the best 
alternative to Maazel is Schmidt-Isserstedt, 
though the approaches are similar and 
Schmidt-Isserstedt’s performance, like 
Maazel’s, seems to me to lack charm and a 
smile. 

May I suggest just one thing? If you 
have a chance of comparing Maazel and 
Beecham, play Beecham first. If your ears 
are full of a quick Maazel speed, Beecham 
will sound intolerably slow and dull 
immediately after. Comparisons, to be fair, 
should always be made this way round— 
slow before quick. TH 


SHOSTAKOVICH. Piano Concertos. 
(a) No. 1, Op. 35; (b) No. 2, Op. 102. 
(a) Eugene List (piano), Fritz 
Wesenigk (trumpet), Berlin Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Ludwig 
Jochum; (b) Eugene List (piano), 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Victor Desarzens. 
Westminster @ XWN18960: @ WST- 
14141 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 


P.T.). 
Concerto No. 1: 
Shostakovich, Vaillant, French Nat 
Cluytens (10/61) o FORT6S 
Concerto No. 


2: 
Bernstein, New York P.O., Berns 
(8/60) [mM] ABL3300 : (2/60) rr SABL134 
Voskresensky, Prague S.O., Jirace 
(5/61) ( (R) @ ALP173 
Shostakovich, U.S.S.R. S.O., 


‘s/61) @ MK201/1-2 
Shostakovich, Vaillant, French Nat. Radio, 
Cluytens 


(10/61) @ FCX769 
I recommended Shostakovich’s own 
coupling of these concertos last month only 
on the ground that the record gave us 
the only available version of the First 
Concerto, but here is an alternative—and 
a better one. It has one great fault, that the 
orchestra is dreadfully remote, a good deal 
more so than on the earlier disc. One can 
hear the tunes, of course. But one needs a 
score to fill in detail and, the important 
point, it is simply not a concert hall balance. 

That apart, Eugene List is a far cleaner 
and more rhythmic player than the com- 
poser, who is really splashy in comparison. 
List gives the music great athletic vitality 
and his speeds in the first movement hold 
the piece together more convincingly. 
Wesenigk, the trumpet player, is wonder- 
fully agile and resourceful. 

The Second Concerto, as can be seen 
from the heading above, was recorded at an 
altogether different time and place and in 
this the balance is good. The performance 
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is first-rate and so this makes the record 
certainly the coupling of these concertos to 
choose. Of those who play No. 2 coupled 
with something else, Bernstein is the winner 
(with the Ravel). List, like Bernstein, plays 
the outer movements in brilliant style and 
gives us a most sensitive slow movement in 
between. 

I must add that I have received only the 
mono disc and cannot yet report how the 
stereo sounds. But even with the gross fault 
of balance in the First Concerto I do recom- 
mend this disc. ‘TE 


SPOHR. Clarinet Concerto No. 1 in 
C minor, Op. 26. 

WEBER. Clarinet Concerto No. 2 in 
E flat major, Op. 74. Gervase de 
Peyer (clarinet), London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Colin 
Davis. London L’Oiseau-Lyre @ 
OL50204: © SOL60035 (12 in., 30s. 
2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Weber’s clarinet music is a great favourite 
with clarinet players, for the cast of his 
mind was to shape tunes in any event in 
such a way that they happened to lie well 
for the clarinet; a great deal of his busier 
orchestral music sounds like a clarinet 
concerto arranged for the orchestra. Thus 
when really writing a clarinet concerto he 
could hardly fail to make it effective, and 
that this E flat concerto most certainly is. 
Yet it may seem only conventionally 
effective, in places trite even, heard along- 
side the much less familiar Spohr. For this, 
while certainly also exploiting the resources 
of the clarinet, does so in music smoother 
and less forthright than the Weber, music 
which is readier to jettison some particular 
virtuoso effect in favour of a more reticent 
poetry. Too many of music’s reputations 
are absorbed ready-made from observations 
in histories and encyclopedias copied from 
each other and if Spohr, as a consequence, 
enjoyed in the last century many years of 
being over-rated, surely he has by now 
done penance with these latter many years 
of being written off as merely a composer 
of effete chromaticisms? Of chromaticisms 
this concerto has certainly many, but of 
effete ones few. Of moments of poetry it 
has many, too, extending to a slow move- 
ment scored throughout for clarinet and 
solo strings, and a finale substituting con- 
siderable charm everywhere for, admittedly, 
any particular brilliance in its ending. 
(Spohr’s autobiography _ stresses the 
authentic Spanish quality of this finale, 
with its tunes taken down from a Spanish 
soldier singing them to his own guitar 
accompaniment, and though I hardly 
expected on this account the cadenza to be 
accompanied by strummings and murmur- 
ings of “Olé? from the orchestra, I did 
expect something more _ recognisably 
Spanish in idiom.) 

De Peyer plays both concertos super- 
latively, expounding equally effectively 
their brilliance and their poetry, in what- 
ever proportions they may at any moment 
be mixed. The recitative in the slow 
movement of the Weber remains in the 
mind, and so does its polacca finale. The 
orchestra, too, plays pointedly, but the 
strings do have their moments of sounding 
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thin. This may be partly due to a recording 
which is a little lacking in warmth, and not 
above making harsh sounds at times 
(more particularly in its mono version). 
A few of the sustained clarinet notes suffer 
from that flutter which often affects the 
instrument in recording, and the stereo 
of the Spohr is accompanied by a faint 
hum in the region of G semi-sharp (not a 
bad choice, really, for a concerto in C 
minor; it may be heard according to the 
prevailing harmony as a sharp G or a 
flat A flat). It would be easy, however, to 
exaggerate the scale of these defects; 
more difficult to exaggerate the pleasure of 
having these two concertos both added to 
the available recorded repertory in such 
excellent performances. M.M. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Swan Lake Ballet, 
Op. 20—Suite. Nutcracker—Suite, 
Op. 7la. Royal Philharmonic 


Orchestra conducted by George 
Weldon. H.M.V. Concert Classics 
© SXLP20024 (12 in., 20s. 94d. plus 
7s. 54d. P.T.). Mono: XLP20024 
(9/60). 


Swan Lake excerpts: No. 25, Danse hongroise; 


No. 35, Scéne, Act 4; No. 10, Scéne, Act 2; 
No. 18, Danse des petits cygnes; No. 14, Scéne 
(“2”” Dance of the Queen); No. 5, Valse, Act 1. 


The Swan Lake side consists of the 
published suite played in an unusual order. 
The Act 4 “‘Scéne’”’ in which Odette returns 
to the other swan girls by the lakeside and 
tells them of her distress as a storm blows 
up, makes a not wholly satisfactory finale 
(it is sometimes omitted), and Weldon 
wisely puts it second, with the famous waltz 
at the end. He also begins this “‘Scéne”’ at 
bar 15 and makes a small cut in the storm 
music. The playing is very alive, as is the 
quality, and this must be as good a version 
of the suite as any available. The Casse- 
Noisette side is good too. Here the suite is 
played in the orthodox order. My copy 
skipped a groove near the start of the 
Overture, for no visible reason, and though 
this is probably not the case with other 
copies it might be wise to check on this 
before committing yourself to a disc that I 
would otherwise recommend unreservedly 
as excellent value for money. R.F. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Op. 74, “Pathétique”. 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Paul Kletzki. H.M.V. Concert 
Classics @ SXLP20027 (12 in., 20s. 
94d. plus 7s. 53d. P.T.). Mono: 
XLP20027 (12/60). 

Stereo bargain versions: 


L.P.O., Boult (2/60) @& GSGL10036 
Oslo P.O., Griiner-Hegge (4/60) © SND5012 


In mono Kletzki’s feverishly exciting 
reading had to face direct competition 
from Fricsay. It came out of the comparison 
well (if scarcely triumphant) and now 
stereo, well up to E.M.I.’s usual standard, 
provides another balancing factor. The 
performance of the first movement is in 
fact finer than I had remembered, the 
Philharmonia achieving with abandon any- 
thing which Kletzki demands however 
extreme. The extreme dynamic contrasts, 
the pullings about, the speed changes 
underline the neurotic element (how 
different Giulini is with the same orchestra 
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in his incomparably fresh performance) 
and the last movement too is rather wilfully 
done, full-blooded and exciting after a 
comparatively slack start. The 5/4 move- 
ment could have greater delicacy, but 
playing and recording of this quality at 
this price make for an outstanding bargain. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Op. 74, “Pathétique”. 
Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Mravinsky. 
D.G.G. @ LPM18659: © SLPM 
138659 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
P.F.). 


Selected comparisons: 
erlin P.O., Fricsay 
(2/55) (6/50) (R) @ 478071 
Leningrad P.O., Mravinsky (2/57) @ DGM18334 
Boston S.O., Monteux 
(6/59) @ RB16143: (5/59) © SB2024 
Concertgebouw, Kempen (5/60) @ GBL5507 
Philharmonia, Giulini 
(4/61) @ 33CX1716: © SAX2368 

Even allowing for virtuoso playing such 
as one always finds in any performance of 
the Leningrad Orchestra, this is no more 
than an imitation, almost a caricature, of 
the superlative account of this symphony by 
the same artists that I have loved and 
enjoyed for nearly five years now. During 
and after my initial play-through I wondered 
whether I was imagining the comparative 
lack of tension and spontaneity. Could it be 
that the disconcerting tendency of my mind 
to wander from the music was my fault and 
not that of the playing? But I have rarely 
undertaken so depressing a detailed com- 
parison, one which confirmed at every point 
what I had already felt during the initial 
hearing. This is, of course, still a fine 
performance, make no mistake about that, 
but for a recorded Pathétique that is no 
longer enough. The special quality which 
made Mravinsky’s earlier account of the 
work so peculiarly exciting was the feeling 
throughout of edge-of-the-seat spontaneity, 
the players themselves wild with excitement. 
Mravinsky’s approach to the work is a 
highly emotional one, sparing nothing, and 
for artistic success it depends on such com- 
plete conviction being conveyed. Any 
doubt about that and the performance falls 
apart even if one admires the actual 
execution. 

Anyone who still doubts me should try 
and compare the great thunderclap moment 
in the first movement (bar 171) and the 
exciting Allegro vivo passage which follows. 
Not only is the dynamic contrast less— 
partly the result of the new flattened-out 
recording—the whole passage has much less 
musical impact when there is no sense of 
expectancy beforehand as the pianissimo 
clarinet solo gets lower and dissolves into 
four bassoon notes and then afterwards the 
allegro seems too feverishly fast instead of 
having a genuine urgency. In the third 
movement, too, Mravinsky’s speed has 
quickened noticeably, but even this might 
have been successful for Giulini chooses just 
such a speed for his uniquely fresh per- 
formance with the Philharmonia. But 
unlike Giulini, Mravinsky this time does 
not seem: to carry his players with him. In 
the second movement, too, the speed is 
faster than before and the unmarked slowing 
for the trio more extreme; in the finale the 
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absence of tension is more marked than 
ever. I never dreamed to hear from these 
players so dry-eyed an account. 

It is not as though the new recording 
makes any amends. I have already men- 
tioned the lack of dynamic range, and this 
is made worse by the backwardness of the 
first violins. Strangely I find the mono 
version the more acceptable, generally 
clearer in definition and a shade less 
reverberant. ‘Those who have the earlier 
version certainly need not think of changing. 
Those who want a stereo version I urgently 
ask to hear the Giulini, as exciting a per- 
formance as I know, yet one which shows 
that there is charm and indeed dignity in 
the work as well as full-blooded emotion. 
And, of course, there is still that outstanding 
bargain of D.G.G.’s, the Fricsay now on 
the Heliodor label. E.G. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Overture 1812, Op. 
49. Marche slave, Op. 31. Romeo 
and Juliet—Fantasy Overture. The 
Sleeping Beauty Ballet, Op. 66: 
Waltz, Act. 1. Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. H.M.V. Concert 
Classics @ SXLP20023 (12 in., 20s. 93d. 
plus 7s. 53d. P.T.). Mono: XLP20023 
(10/60). 

Inevitably stereo makes any performance 
of 1812 more impressive, and though the 
opening remains very sub-fusc indeed 
I have no doubt that the cannon and 
carillon at the end will cause great excite- 
ment among those who do not know the 
wonderful but rather preposterous Alwyn 
performance on Decca. Romeo and Juliet 
is given a routine performance, but again 
the good stereo helps to make it vivid and 
even exciting. E.G. 


TELEMANN. Concerto in E minor 
for oboe and strings (rev. Téttcher). 
Haakon Stotijn (oboe), Amsterdam 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Jaap Stotijn. H.M.V. @ 7EP7122: 
© PES5276 (7 in., 9s. 63d. plus 
3s, 08d. P.T.). 

Telemann springs no surprises here, 
but he does spring an enjoyable, lively 
work, ‘Téttcher’s editing possibly adds a 
good deal to the original, for he has a 
feeling for eighteenth-century style; just 
once I thought it added too much, rather 
too rhythmically rhapsodic in style. Solo 
playing, string playing and _ harpsichord 
playing alike are fluent, the last for once 
distinctly audible. Both versions of the disc 


are well recorded; they make useful 
additions to the catalogue. M.M. 
VIVALDI. Concertos for two violins, 


strings and harpsichord. D major, 


P.189; D minor, P.281; G minor, 
P.366; CG minor, P.436. David 
Oistrakh, Isaac Stern (violins), 
William R. Smith (harpsichord), 
Members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. Fontana @ CFLI1070: 


© SCFL136 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s; 10d: P:7.). 
This is a Vivaldi record with a difference. 
There has grown up in recent years a 
custom whereby concerti grossi and allied 
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forms are recorded by small string groups, 
the solo part or parts being played by 
principals. Some such procedure would 
almost certainly have been followed in the 
private societies or accademie which absorbed 
so much of this charming but ephemeral 
repertoire. On the other hand, visits from 
travelling virtuosi could have been hardly 
less rare than they are nowadays, and 
there were many fine soloists in Italy during 
Vivaldi’s time, as a glance at any bio- 
graphical dictionary of violinists will 
confirm. 

It really does make a difference when 
violinists of the calibre of Oistrakh and 
Stern combine to play a double concerto, 
or in this case four in a row. The per- 
formances are so fluent and musical that 
one’s attention is held from the first groove 
to the last, and if the endings are some- 
times less good than the beginnings, due to 
Ormandy’s apparent reluctance to control 
the final ritardando of a quick movement, 
there is still a great deal to admire. Taken 
individually, Ojistrakh and Stern have 
distinct and identifiable tonal charac- 
teristics. When playing along in thirds, 
however, or exchanging identical arpeggio 
patterns, the effect is almost like that of 
two Oistrakhs or two Sterns. 

The four concertos have been chosen 
with due regard to musical excellence and 
to variety of key. I enjoyed the brilliant 
triplet passages in the first movement of the 
D minor, and the catchy off-beat patterns 
in its finale. There is a fine ritornello to 
the C minor, and a strikingly unexpected 
cadenza-like ending for the soloists in the 
first movement. Both players are on top 
of their form in the expressive slow move- 
ment, and again in the finale, where they 
exchange ascending arpeggio figures and 
crisp, lilting dotted rhythms with splendid 
gusto. In the G minor concerto, the high 
point is surely the slow movement, with its 
tender and lyrical lines, melting into a 
chromatic cadence with more than a hint 
at baroque pathos. There is some scintil- 
lating trilling from the soloists in the first 
Allegro of the D major, and chains of 
triplet ripples in the last, where clarity and 
purity of tone add to the excitement of the 
passage-work. 

Some useful though unexaggerated sepa- 
ration is given to the soloists in the stereo 
version, but the mono pressing is also 
excellent, apart from the fact that the 
harpsichord sounds a little too discreet. 


WAGNER. (a) Tannhiauser: Overture. 
(b) Tristan und Isolde: Prelude. 
(c) Die Mbeistersinger: Prelude. 
(d) Lohengrin: Preludes, Acts 1 and 
3. Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser 
(a, c, d) and Hans Swarowsky (b). 
Vox @ GBY11550 (12 in., 19s. 2d. 
plus 6s. 10d. P.T.): @ STGBY511550 

(12 in., 21s. Od. plus 7s. 6d. P.T.). 
There is no mention on sleeve or label of 
a chorus taking part in this record although 
the sleeve note does say that the Prelude to 
Act III of Lohengrin leads into a chorus and, 
lo and behold, we are given it, which is so 
much better than the various orchestral 
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finishes trumped up by conductors and it is 
something that might even make me prefer 
this Wagner collection to some of the other, 
more expensive, ones. 

I can’t pretend that the performances are 
greatly distinguished. That of the Master- 
singers Prelude, indeed, is dreadfully com- 
monplace, while the Tannhduser Overture 
has such a thick sound. But the Tristan 
Prelude is well enough done (though it ends 
with that perfunctory pizzicato down below) 
and the really excellent performance is that 
of the Ist Act Lohengrin Prelude. The chorus 
in the 3rd Act excerpt is good and well 
recorded. 

The sound is sometimes rather coarse, 
especially in loud, dynamic passages but 
elsewhere it is quite acceptable, certainly 
for so cheaply priced a record. fies 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. Berlioz. La 
Damnation de Faust, Op. 24: Menuet 
des follets. Les Troyens: Marche 
troyenne. Debussy. L’Enfant Pro- 
digue: Cortége et Air de Danse. 


Saint-Saéns. Samson et Dalila: 
Danse des Prétresses de Dagon; 
Bacchanale. Tchaikovsky. Eugene 
Onegin: Waltz. Mozart. Thamos, 


King of Egypt, K.345: Entr’acte No. 2. 
Gounod. Roméo et Juliette: Le 
Sommeil de Juliette. Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., C.H. 
H.M.V. @ ALP1862: © ASD432 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

It is sad that there seems to be nothing 
of greater importance still to come from 
Beecham. However, a_ collection of 
charmers, some a bit out of the way, is at 
least something to give pleasure, especially 
when played with the style they are given 
here. The great thing about Beecham’s 
conducting of such pieces as the dances 
from Samson and Delilah is that he enjoyed 
himself so enormously (where many con- 
ductors would conduct just efficiently, as a 
job) and, of course, he had an unbounded 
ability to make his players enjoy themselves 
too. Beecham’s genius for dealing with 
music of this sort is greatly in evidence in 
this collection and the record provides the 
most delightful relaxation. 

The R.P.O. is in superb form and every 
performance is distinguished. The zest and 
wonderful rhythm of the Tchaikovsky waltz, 
the glow of the strings in the Debussy, the 
style of the Menuet des follets, the moving 
Mozart, these stand out especially in my 
memory for the really exceptiona! pleasure 
they gave me. 

I was sent one side in stereo, the other 
mono, and found both excellent, the stereo 
notably spacious. This is altogether an 
enchanting collection and it is also well 
arranged as a programme, so that one can 
listen happily, continuously if one wants. 

TH. 
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IN ALL PARTS OF BRITAIN North, South, East and West—in 
Scotland and the Channel Islands—you'll find 31 fully modern 
Gramophone Record departments in the branches of Boots. 


THE CLASSICS Opera, Orchestral and 
Chamber music, great Instrumental and Vocal 
soloists—masterly recordings of all the world’s 
masterpieces. 


POPS In every vein, humorous, sentimental, Beat, 
Rock... the best of popular music on record. 


JAZZ The leading bands of the Old World and the 
New, in Traditional or Modern style. 


MUSICAL COMEDIES Leading artistes in your 
favourite numbers from the Shows. 


THE FILMS From the 
sound-tracks—incidental music and great vocal 
numbers. 


RARE RECORDINGS Even Boots enormous 
stocks may not contain the record you want. But 
we can obtain any current record quickly—and also 
track down for you some of the rare collector’s 
pieces. 


XMAS GIFTS Gifts, Presents in rare abundance. 
And if you find it hard to choose—give your friends a 


Record Token from Boots. 





CB) RECORD DEPARTMENTS 


Birmingham 16-17 New Street 
Blackpool Market Street 
Bolton 40-40a Deansgate 
Bradford 41 Broadway 
Bristol 59-63 Broadmead 
Cambridge 28 Petty Cury 
Channel Islands 

47-49 High St., Guernsey 
23-29 Queen St., Jersey 
Chatham 149-151 High Street 
Cheltenham 199 High Street 
Chesterfield 21 Market Place 


Doncaster 10-12 Frenchgate 
Eastbourne 75-77 Terminus Road 
Edinburgh 101-103 Princes Street 
Exeter 251 High Street 

Glasgow Union Street 
Gloucester 31-33 Northgate Street 
Leeds 76-77 Briggate 

Lincoln 280-281 High Street 
Liverpool Church Street 
London 182 Regent Street 
Manchester Cross Street 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 

43-45 Northumberland Street 
Northampton 2-8 Gold Street 
Norwich corner Brigg Street and 
Rampant Horse Street 

Rugby 28-29 High Street 
Sheffield 4-6 High Street 
Southampton 

23-29 Above Bar Street 
Southend 130 High Street 
Swansea Oxford Street 
Wakefield 26-28 Upper Kirkgate 
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When you’re connecting on disc with Chopin, Bach 
or the newer big beat boys, do you ever wonder 
what makes such communication possible? 

Sound recording has been with us a long time but in 1950 

the industry was really sent spinning by the advent 

of the long playing record. 

This development was made possible by the use of Geon PVC, 
a superb material which can be easily made 

to take and keep the fanatically exact microgrooves 
necessary for top quality sound recording. 
Tough, resilient, shatterproof, it also ensures 
that records are long lasting as well 

as long playing. The leading 

record manufacturers now use Geon PVC 

and although you won’t see the name 

on the label, its advantages are 

there for all to hear. 


Geon is a reg’d trade mark 


British Geon Ltd A COMPANY IN THE DISTILLERS PLASTICS GROUP E> 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN. Violin Sonatas. No. 1 
in D major, Op. 12, No. 1: No. 2 in 
A major, Op. 12, No. 2: No. 8 in G 


major, Op. 30, No. 3. Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan (violin), Carl 
Seemann (piano). D.G.G. @ 


LPM18621: @ SLPM138121 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

A disc of Beethoven’s Spring and Kreutzer 
sonatas played by Schneiderhan and 
Seemann was reviewed in these columns 
last May, and another of the C minor and 
late G major last month. The third of 
what is presumably a set of four covering 
the whole cycle has now arrived, and has 
the same tremendous virtues and tiny 
failings as its predecessors. First of all, 
the balance is completely realistic, with the 
piano able to dominate the violin whenever 
the players choose that it shall. (In the 
past, countless versions of these violin 
sonatas have been ruined because the 
violin was allowed all the limelight.) 
When, at the start of the slow movement 
of the G major, the piano does not dominate 
quite as much as one would like, the fault, 
such as it is, is not due to the balance but 
to the violinist finding the counter-theme 
irresistible and  over-emphasising it. 
Secondly, Schneiderhan has a wonderfully 
sweet even-tone quality. He is well matched 
by Seemann, and their ensemble is impec- 
cable, but I did wish once or twice that 
they would not eschew rubato quite so 
rigorously. ‘There should surely be more 
give and take in the slow movements than 
these two allow themselves. I would not 
accuse them of playing in absolutely strict 
tempo throughout, but they come nearer to 
it than I personally like. However, there 
are plenty of people who think rubato out 
of place in sonatas like these, and they will 
find on this disc performances of the very 
highest class extremely well recorded. 
Indeed this is a very fine record whatever 
your views on rubato. 

Incidentally, Schneiderhan’s version of 
the G major with Wilhelm Kempff still 
seems to be in the catalogues. Kempff is 
a much more expressive player than 
Seemann, but I seem to remember that 
this performance was much less_ well 
balanced and recorded. R.F. 


SCHUBERT. Piano Quintet in A major, 
D. 667, “Trout”. Adrian Aesch- 
bacher (piano), Koeckert Quartet 
(Rudolf Koeckert, violin; Oskar Riedl, 
viola; Josef Merz, ’cello), Franz Ort- 
ner (double-bass). Heliodor @ 478102 
(12 in., 16s. 23d. plus 5s. 93d. P.T.). 
Bargain issues: 

Panhoffer, Vienna Octet (2/52) (R) @ ACL32 

Wuehrer, Barchet Quartet (11/61) @ «+ BY11700 
Heksch, de Klijn, Godwin, Broomkamp, t:roen 

(9/60) @ GBL5543 

This month there are two more cheap- 

label versions of the Trout, one of which 

(the Vox—title information appears on 

p. 273 in the reissue section) has been 

previously available at the full price, while 

the other (Heliodor) seems to be being 
issued here for the first time, though judging 
by its slightly tubby sound J should imagine 
the recording had been made a year or two 
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ago. Of the two performances I am inclined 
to prefer that of Friedrich Wuehrer and the 
Barchet Quartet, which hits the ideal 
balance between straightforwardness and 
sophistication. The Heliodor version, on the 
other hand, with Adrian Aeschbacher and 
the Koeckert Quartet, seems to me rather 
sleepy, particularly in the second and third 
movements; the Trio of the latter positively 
plods. But in spite of the slight tubbiness I 
mentioned above, the Heliodor has the 
better-balanced sound; in the Vox the bass 
is conspicuously weak, so that one scarcely 
gets the characteristic effect that the double- 
bass lends to this work. Perhaps after all 
the old Vienna Octet version, now on Ace 
of Clubs, is still the best bet for a bargain 
version of this lovable work, as long as you 
have a machine that can take care of that 
characteristic early-Decca scrawniness in 
the upper reaches. JN. 


TARTINI. Violin Sonata in G minor, 
“Devil’s Trill”. Uto Ughi (violin), 
Ernest Lush (piano). H.M.V. @ 
7EP7119: @ PES5274 (7 in., 9s. 63d. 
plus 3s. 53d. P.T.). 

This is an impressive performance by a 
promising young violinist, whose diabolical 
trills rarely lack excitement. Highly 
proficient technically, he sometimes pro- 
duces extraneous noises by allowing the 
wood of the bow to touch the string, and 
there are occasional examples of unsteady 
intonation in the slow movement—the 
sharp C, for instance, in the finale cadence 
to the third movement. Otherwise this is an 
enjoyable and compact disc, excellent for 
sound in both mono and stereo. DS. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


CHOPIN. Etudes, Opp. 10 and 25— 
complete. Werner Haas (piano). 
Fontana @ EFL2516 (12 in., 17s. 33d. 
plus 6s. 23d. P.T.). 

Bargain issues: 
Leimer (1/60) @ 478031 

Any pianist who can play the two books 
of Chopin studies as accurately as Werner 
Haas does here has my immediate respect. 
But on this showing he doesn’t get much 
more; for finger strength and machine-like 
precision become hard to admire for their 
own sakes after half a dozen studies have 
flitted by with scarcely a thought for the 
music in them. This is cold and sometimes 
relentlessly studied playing, occasionally 
catching fire from sheer exultance in 
technique but seldom from anything else. 
Significantly the slower-paced studies come 
off least well. How much more refinement, 
tonal variety and shaping the sinuous 
accompaniment figure in semiquavers needs 
in the E flat minor study of Op. 10, for 
example. The same could be said of most 
of the accompaniments throughout the two 
books. 

If the pianist produces any great beauty of 
tone in the C sharp minor study of Op. 25, 
the recording does not let us hear it. Hard, 
brilliant, lacking in bass, it seems for the 
most part focused on the less endearing 
aspects of Werner Haas’s Chopin playing. 
The Heliodor version of the studies with 
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Kurt Leimer is no improvement. Both ray 
be bargain versions; to buy either, however 
(rather than those of Arrau or Anda) seems 
to me false economy. S.P. 


DEBUSSY. Images, Set 1: Reflets dans 
l’eau; Hommage a4 Rameau; Mouve- 
ment. Children’s Corner Suite: 
Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum; Jimbo’s 
Lullaby; Doll’s Serenade; The snow 
is dancing; The Little Shepherd; 
Golliwog’s Cakewalk. Suite berga- 
masque: Prélude; Menuet; Clair de 
lune; Passepied. Danse. Joerg Demus 
(piano). D.G.G. @ LPM18663: © 
SLPM138663 (30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
PVE}. 

To my mind, Joerg Demus is one of those 
rare “complete”’ pianists. He takes his place 
as an accompanist in Lieder, as a sensitive 
partner in chamber music, as a recitalist 
and as a concerto player with equal success: 
how few there are like him! 

Having never previously heard him in 
French music, and learning that he had 
once been a pupil of Gieseking, I approached 
this Debussy record with some curiosity. 
I was wholly delighted with it and recom- 
mend it unreservedly—providing the choice 
of music suits you. I do feel that to have 
been given, say, the second set of Images in 
place of either the Children’s Corner Suite 
or the Suite bergamasque would have made 
a more satisfying recital record. But the 
point is hardly more than trifling. Certainly 
it is good to have Danse in its keyboard form 
added to the catalogue. 


Everything here is wonderfully freshly 
and stylishly played, and for once with 
Debussy’s directions in matters of tempo, 
dynamics and expression scrupulously ob- 
served. What a dilference this makes! 
Mouvement, for example, has exactly the 
légéreté fantasque mais précise that Debussy 
calls for in this thrilling piece. I very much 
admired, too, Demus’s handling of tempo 
rubato in Reflets dans l’eau, which governs 
the flow of the music completely con- 
vincingly. 

The recording in both mono and stereo 
is magnificent. 


DUSIK. Piano Sonata No. 13 in A flat 
major, Op. 70, “Return to Paris”. 
Otakar Vondrovic (piano). Supra- 
phon @ SUF29030 (10 in., 15s. 54d. 
plus 5s. 63d. P.T.). 

The Czech style of Jan Ladislav Dusik 
may momentarily confuse you—as it did 
me. The composer represented here is 
Dussek (1760-1812), the Bohemian pianist- 
composer acclaimed in many European 
cities (especially London, where he lived for 
nearly twelve years) and admired by Haydn. 

The city of Paris had a special fascination 
for him, however. Having met success and 
enchanted Marie Antoinette with his play- 
ing there between 1786 and 1788, he 
returned, after an absence enforced by the 
French Revolution, in 1807. The sonata 
recorded here dates from this year. 

When put in historical context Dussek’s 
harmonic vocabulary, tonality schemes and 
keyboard textures have a way of sounding 
richly prophetic. He explores piano sonor- 
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ities, too, with a delight and boundless 
enthusiasm that sometimes verges on the 
extravagant but is never less than engaging. 
As a composer he seems to me to have a 
limited range of expression and a small 
individual voice—but clearly a talent far 
more than freakishly original for all that. 
Listen to the slow movement of this sonata 
and judge for yourself. 

Otakar Vondrovic plays the work very 
well indeed and has been decently recorded 
(though my copy had rather noisy surfaces). 
If you are as yet unacquainted with Dussek 
I urge you to give him a hearing; this 
pleasant disc may quite possibly stimulate 
you to explore his music further. S.P. 


LISZT. Hungarian Rhapsody No. 14 
in F minor. Gyérgy Cziffra (piano). 
H.M.V. @ 7ER5206 (7 in., 10s. 14d. 
plus 3s. 73d. P.T.). 

This is the Rhapsody that also exists as 

a piano concerto, the one known as the 

Hungarian Fantasia. Cziffra plays it with a 

verve that astonishes even though we now 

expect it of him. He doesn’t hesitate to 
re-write passages here and there, usually 
because they are too easy as Liszt left them, 
and in music such as this no one need 
object. Quality is goodish, with a touch 
more surface noise than we expect these 
days and a rather pinched piano tone, 
but this may well be due to the instrument 
rather than the balance. This is an 
attractive piece even when it gets a bit silly, 
and I defy you not to enjoy Cziffra’s 
playing of it. R.F. 


LISZT. Ballades: No. | in D flat major; 
No. 2 in B minor. Funérailles (from 
‘**Harmonies Poétiques et Religieuses’’.) 
Hungarian Rhapsodies: No. 8 in F 
sharp minor; No. 12 in C sharp minor. 
Liebestraume No. 3. Sergio Fioren- 
tino (piano). Saga @ X1D5020 (12 in., 
15s, 7d> plus: 5s. Sd. P.T..). 

A disappointing, slightly characterless 
record, for this young and obviously gifted 
pianist doesn’t yet seem to have some of the 
qualities most needed in a Liszt interpreter. 
Liszt in his grand manner, in his heroic or 
defiant moods, can easily be made to sound 
false, and particularly so when his inter- 
preters lack total identification with the 
music. Does Fiorentino lack this? The way 
he deals with the more assertive gestures of 
Funérailles and the B minor Ballade makes 
me think so: it is not so much that he fails 
to respond to these gestures but that he 
applies emotional brakes when he reaches 
them and fails to give them due weight. 
The gestures themselves may make one 
blush at times—but their vitality is clearly 
sapped by present-day “‘tasteful’’ treatment. 
On the other hand I liked Fiorentino’s 
quiet, reflective playing very much indeed: 
the first few pages of the D flat Ballade, and 
the dolce espressivo passage at the end of the 
B minor one, are beautifully done. 

The recording is hard, ungrateful and a 
little distant and makes Fiorentino sound a 
more steely-fingered and pianistically in- 
sensitive player than I’m sure he is. It 
deteriorates badly towards the end of each 
side. SP. 
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PONCE. Valse. Théme varié et 
Finale. 12 Preludes. 
TORROBA. Sonatina. Nocturno. 


Suite Castellana. John Williams 
(guitar). Westminster @ XWN18957: 
© WST14138 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P:1.). 

This issue is distinguished in many ways; 
among them, not altogether expectedly in 
guitar records, its programme-building. 
The first side offers a Torroba selection: 
his Sonatina, complete, and his Suite 
Castellana, complete; the two extended 
works separated by a Nocturno. To 
have three-movement works—the affable 
sonatina, and rather more stylistically 
Spanish suite—presented in the movement- 
balance the composer intended in the first 
place is by now not exactly a rarity, but 
the light it throws on the music is still 
seldom enough shed to be very acceptable 
indeed. 

The second side’s choice of music can 
also be dignified by the description of 
programme: three works by the Mexican, 
Manuel Ponce. His music seems to 
lie extraordinarily well for the guitar, 
offering twelve Preludes agreeably varied 
in style, a set of Variations of unexpected 
and moving intensity, and a Valse of, 
admittedly, perhaps less than the utmost 
lilt. 

The programme-building has been 
stressed as a comparatively unexpected 
virtue of the disc; but it would be quite 
unreal not to point out also that the 
expected virtues are also here in good 
measure. The guitar-playing, indeed, is 
superlative, offering a sensitivity of phrasing 
and a range of colour outstanding even in 
this field; and the recording is also in the 
very first class.) The last observation 
applies only to the mono version of the 
disc; the stereo I have not yet been able 
to hear. M.M. 


JOHN WEBSTER. Bach. Choral 
Preludes: In dulci Jubilo, BWV729; 
Das alte Jahr vergangen ist, BWV614; 
In dir ist Freude, BWV615; O Mensch 
bewein’ dein’ Siinde gross, BWV622; 
Heut’ triumphiret Gottes Sohn, 
BWV630. Prelude and Fugue in F 


minor. Purcell. Voluntary in G. 
Anon. Voluntary in D_ minor. 
Stanley. Voluntary in E minor. 
James. Voluntary in D, ‘“Echo’’. 
Walond. Voluntary in G. John 


Webster (organ). Delysé @ ECB3160: 
© DsS6060 (12 in., 28s. 6d. plus 10s. 
3d. P.T.). Recorded at the organ of 
University College, Oxford. 

A hundred years ago English organ- 
building was in a much better state of 
health than it was by the end of Victoria’s 
reign, and the organ that J. W. Walker and 
Son installed in University College, Oxford, 
is said to have been of excellent quality. 
Recently the same firm has moved the 
instrument from the side of the choir to the 
gallery at the back and redesigned it to 
accord with the musical inclinations of the 
resident organist, John Webster, and it is 
now a neo-classic organ of quite unusual 
charm. It works on a light wind pressure, 
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has two manuals, with well-balanced 
choruses, and plenty of “‘squeak’’ stops. 
It is well-suited to the music of Bach and 
his contemporaries and _ predecessors, 
perhaps more particularly to their shorter 
works. No college chapel can have the 
resonance of the large German churches 
for which Bach wrote his big fugues. 
Nevertheless, despite the rather dry acoustic, 
this organ makes an exciting sound, and its 
clarity is striking. You can hear all Bach’s 
middle parts, and there are not many 
English organs of which this can be said. 
As so often, the right instrument reveals 
musical virtues not apparent on wrong ones. 
Bach’s In dulcit Fubilo (this is not the one in 
‘The Little Organ Book’’) sounds a much 
finer piece than usual, as do the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Century English 
Voluntaries on the other side. All of these 
were written for manuals only, and all but 
one consist of two movements, the first slow, 
the second faster. Few organists can be 
bothered with such pieces, for too often 
they sound thin and feeble. On this 
instrument they come to life delightfully; 
the effect is sprightly and civilised and gay. 
The anonymous voluntary in D minor 
plumbs emotional depths seldom found in 
English organ music. This magnificent 
piece used to be ascribed to John Blow, but 
on insufficient evidence. Personally I found 
the Purcell much inferior, but then all his 
organ works are curiously undistinguished. 
All this music is played with both affection 
and a real sense of style, and John Webster 
shows a musicianship not common among 
organists in those heart-felt “Little Organ 
Book’”’ choral preludes Das alie Jahr and 
O Mensch. The recording quality is 
exceptionally good. Organ records must 
often appeal mainly to organists; this one 
is for musicians. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Christmas Oratorio, BWV248: 
(a) Recit.: So geht denn hin; (b) 
Aria: Schlafe, mein Liebster. (a) 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (baritone), 
(b) Marga Hoffgen (contralto), 
Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra 
conducted by Kurt Thomas. H.M.V. 
@ 7P283 (7 in., 5s. 4d. plus Is. 11d. 
Ps.) 

The recitative for bass ““O haste ye then! 
ye shepherds, go’’, and the aria for con- 
tralto following, ‘Slumber, beloved’’, on 
this disc are taken from a complete recording 
of the Christmas Oratorio not yet available in 
this country. The reason for the appearance 
of this little disc is that the two numbers on 
it are set for the University of London 
G.C.E. ‘‘O’’ level examination for 1963, 
and perhaps it is also intended to act as a 
trailer. If the rest of the performance is as 
good as this the complete recording will be 
well worth waiting for. Fischer-Dieskau 
sings the recitative with the beautiful 
enunciation of the words and moulding of 
the phrases we are so familiar with, and 
Marga Héffgen’s rendering of the ‘Slumber 
Song” is tender, appealing, and vocally 
admirable. Her trills are very smoothly 
done. It is the best we have had so far. 
Bach’s lovely and colourful accompaniment 
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24 Preludes, Op. 28 
Claudio Arrau (Piano) 


GBL 5503 














PMIIPS  ciassicar savounres 


| PHILIPS cLAssicat FAVOURITES 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor, BWV 565 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, BWV 538 (Dorian) 
Chorale Prelude: O Mensch, bewein’ dein’ Siinde 
gross (O Man, bewail thy grievous sin) BWV 622 
Fantasia and Fugue in C Minor 

(The Great) BWV 542 

Chorale Prelude: Wenn wir in héchsten Néten 
sein (When in the hour of utmost need) BWV 668. 
Albert Schweitzer (Organ) 


GBL 5509 


» 


THERE'S 
A FAVOURITE \ 
OF YOURS IN 


& PHILIPS | 
CLASSICAL FAVOURITES — 


.. AT ONLY 23/6! 


BIZET 
Carmen—Opera 
for Orchestra 
André Kostelanetz 
and his Orchestra 


GBL 5541 


Opers for Orchestra 















| PRLIPSE Classical Favourites 


VERDI 


Rigoletto—Opera for 
Orchestra 

André Kostelanetz 
and his Orchestra 


GBL 5590 














Ask your dealer for the colourful new leaflet on Philips Classical Favourites. 
Illustrated in full colour, it lists all the records in this immensely successful series. There 
are now nearly one hundred of them .. . and each and every one is truly remarkable value. 
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CHOPIN 
Les Sylphides—Ballet 


The Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy 





JOHANN STRAUSS Sr. JOHANN STRAUSS Jr. and JOSEF STRAUSS 








Annen Polka, Op. 117 
Egyptian March 


Explosions Polka, Op. 43 


DHIIPH classicar favourites 


GBL 5553 











STANHOPE HOUSE 


PHILIPS RECORDS LTD 


Thunder and Lightning Polka, Op. 324 


Pizzicato Polka 

Radetzky March, Op. 228 
Tritsch-Tratsch Polka, Op. 214 
Overture: Waldmeister 


The Philadelphia Orchestra “Pops” conducted by Eugene Ormandy 





STANHOPE! PLACE 


LONDON W 2 
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Handmade to laboratory 


Standards - the new 
SAVILLE amplifiers 




































































OUTSTANDING 
We want you 
in your choice 
so each unit 


checked individually by skilled 
The result is an 


engineers. 
outstanding 2 


(excluding valves) and the issue 
of a final individual test sheet 
with every Saville amplifier. 


GUARANTEE 


to feel confident 
of our amplifier, 
is tested and 


year guarantee 





























POST TODAY Write today for information on Saville Amplifiers to 
Period High Fidelity Limited, Conoley House 14 Mount Street, London, W.1. 
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DOUBLE SIX INTEGRATED STEREO AMPLIFIER 


@ 6 watts r.m.s. per channel (nominal) 
@ Overall frequency response: 
25 c/s—25 Ke/s +4 db, ref. 1 Ke/s. 
Overall hum and noise better than —55 db (main amp 
better than —70 db) relative to nominal output 
Total Harmonic Distortion: < .25% at 1 Ke/s, 4 watts 
Inputs: Pickup 5 mV oe 100 mV 
Tape 100m 
Tuner 100 mv 
Mic. 4mV 


Low pass filter: 5, 7 and 10 Ke/s. 
Filter slope contro! 


6-position imput and ome selectors: bass, trebie 
volume and balance contr 


@ Output impedance: cote, 
PRICE 37 GNS. 


DOUBLE TWELVE STEREO AMPLIFIER 


@ 12 watts r.m.s. per channel (nominal) 
@ Input 200 mV for nominal output 
Frequency response: 
25 c/s—30 Kc/s +? db, ref. 4 Ke/s at 10 watts. 
Hum and noise better than 
80 db relative to nominal output 
Total Harmonic Distortion: < .1% at 1 Kc/s, 10 watts 
@ Output impedance: 7 or 15 ohms. 


DOUBLE TWELVE STEREO PRE-AMPLIFIER 


@ Inputs for 200 mV output: 
Pickup 5 mV and 100 mV 
Tape 100mV 
Tuner 100 mV 
Mic. 4mV. 


® Low pass filter: 5, 7 and 10 Ke/s. 
Filter slope control 


@ 6-position input and pono selectors: bass, treble, 
volume and balance controls. 


@ Saville lifiers are very 
gloss black and off-white 


Matching AM/FM Tuner available shortly. 
STOCKISTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


e 


y finished in low 
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CRAFTSMAN MOTOR a 


The Craftsman 2 speed motor 
finished in matt black and silver. 
Full 12” turntable. 334 and 45 
r.p.m. Synchronous motor, pre- 
cision-ground and lapped shaft, 
nylon adjustable bearings. Neon 
on/off light. £19.2.5 inc. tax. 


* 





Craftsman 


SERIES 
CRAFTSMAN SPEAKER 


The new Craftsman Speakers. Maxi- 
mum performance for monaural or 
stereo reproduction. New design 
using vertical space, ideal for small 
rooms. MAJOR-43” x 143” dia. com- 
plete with 8” and 3” unit, 40-15,000 
cycles £26.8.10 inc. tax. MINOR- 
36” x 114” dia. complete with 8” 
speaker, 40-12,000 cycles £16.14.0 
inc. tax. Finished Vynair plastic 
with walnut and black trim. 


Please write for LEAFLETS 

Also available: 3 Speed Motor; 
C.S.[. and Mk. III Stereo Pickups; 
Mk. II Monaural Heads. 

* ALL PRICES INCLUDE 10% 
P.T. SURCHARGE 
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ARCHIVE 
PRODUCTION 


HISTORY OF MUSIC DIVISION OF THE 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT 


NOVEMBER RELEASES 1961 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
Mass in B minor, BWV 232 
Maria Stader - Hertha Topper 
Kieth Engen - Ernst Haefliger 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 

Munich Bach Choir and Orchestra 
Conductor: Karl Richter 


33 = APM 14190/92 (Mono) 
33 =SAPM 198 190/92 (Stereo) 
(Supplied in Presentauon Box with Illustrated Textbook) 





GREGORIAN CHANT 


First Christmas Mass 
Benediktinerchor, Beuron 


33 = APM 14153 (Mono) - 33 = SAPM 198 153 (Stereo) 






























PHILIPS 


DISGLEANER 


KEEPS YOUR RECORDS 
FREE FROM DUSTY 
FOR FORTY DAYSe 


Here is a record cleaner that not only removes dust at a touch—for finest 
reproduction, longest life—but also makes sure discs stay dust-free. Made 
of suede-soft cloth, it is impregnated with a new and specially formulated 
solution that makes record surfaces anti-static, and therefore dust-repel- 
lent, for at least forty days. What's more, just one Philips Discleaner will 
make more than a thousand sides anti-static. Yet your Philips Discleaner 
costs only 2/9d. from your usual record dealer. 


PHILIPS RECORDS LTD. 
STANHOPE HOUSE 
STANHOPE PLACE*LONDON:-W2 
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Beethoven 


Brahms 
Dvorak 


Chopin 


Dvorak 


Tchaikovsky 


Tchaikovsky 


Ravel 


Berlioz 
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Available 
during November 





nay te FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 


SIX VARIATIONS ON THE TURKISH MARCH 
FOR PIANO 
Friedrich Wiihrer, piano—Pro Musica Symphony 
Orchestra, Vienna—H. Hollreiser, cond. 
GBY 11740 


HUNGARIAN DANCES (Selection) (Orch. arr.) 
SLAVONIC DANCES (Selection) 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra—Jonel Perlea, cond. 
GBY 11240 
STGBY 511240 


PIANO CONCERTO No. 1 IN E MINOR, Op. 11 
PIANO CONCERTO No. 2 IN F MINOR, Op. 21 
Orazio Frugoni, piano—Orchestra of the Wiener 

Volksoper—Michael Gielen, cond. GBY 11460 


SYMPHONY No. 5, ‘New World’ 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 
H. Hollreiser, cond. 


SWAN LAKE, (excerpts) 
THE SLEEPING PRINCESS (excerpts) 
Wiener Symphoniker—E. Van Remoortel, cond. 
GBY 11770 
STGBY 511770 


STGBY 510810 


SYMPHONY No. 6, “Pathetique” 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra—H. Hollreiser, cond. 
GBY 11560 


PIANO WORKS (complete) 

Miroirs—Le Tombeau de Couperin—Menuet sur le 
nom de Haydn—Gaspard de la nuit—Jeux d’ eau— 
Sonatine—Prélude—Valses nobles et sentimentales— 
Menuet antique—Pavane pour une infante défunte— 
Concerto for piano and orchestra in G—Concerto for 
left hand, piano and orchestra in D— 

V. Perlemuter, piano—Concerts Colonne Orchestra, 
Paris—J. Horenstein, cond. VBX 410 


REQUIEM: “GRANDE MESSE DES MORTS”, 


Op. 5 
Paris Opera Orchestra—Choir of the French National 
Radio Television—Jean Giraudeau, tenor— 
H. Scherchen, cond. 


GBY Series 26/- 

STGBY Series: 28/6 

VBX (Vox Boxes): 78/- the set of three records 
VUX (TWINS): 57/- the set of two. All inc. P.T. 


VUX 2013 





VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD 
231 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
GERrard 7482 
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100,000 


RECORDS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


@ LP and EP records are sent packing and postage 
free after being meticulously examined by 
experts. 


@ ALL MAKES OF RECORDS in stock including 
the new ENCORE and ACE OF HEARTS series. 


@ The new S4WZZF stylii are now available 
in most types. Sapphires from 6/8d. each, 
Diamonds from 30/- each. All post and packing 
free. 


@ Our Mail Order Department covers all Depart- 
ments as well as records. ALL MUSICAL 
GOODS GUITARS CHORD ORGANS 
TAPE RECORDERS TRANSISTOR RADIOS 
RADIOGRAMOPHONES RECORD 
PLAYERS :: PIANOS etc. 


ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 


SAVILLE 


FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


Mail Order Dept.: 

142 HIGH ROAD, WOOD GREEN, LONDON, N.22 
and shops at 

142 High Road, Wood Green, London, N.22 
365 Holloway Road, Holloway, London, N.7 
20 Cranbrook Road, Ilford, Essex 
240 Hoe Street, Walthamstow, London, E.17 
1! Church Street, Enfield, Middlesex 
4 Bruce Grove, Tottenham, London, N.17 
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7 ST. CECILIA’S 


@ DAY — 


the Patron Saint of Music 
sx? and Musicians. 





Do you take music for granted? You turn on 
the radio or television—you play your favourite 
records, or you go to concerts and theatres and 
always there is music to fill your life with delight. 
But what of the Composers, Singers and In- 
strumentalists who provide this music? Many are 
no longer able to play, sing or teach because of 
sickness, old age or plain bad luck. 

The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund must raise 
£20,000 every year to relieve distress among our 
Musicians and their dependents. To help bridge 
the gap between income and expenditure, we 
need 1,000 subscribers to give 2 guineas a year. 
Will you be one? 





Here is a typical case among hundreds. 


A FORMER STAR SINGER 
of International Opera Seasons 


writes to acknowledge his regular pension. 


“Very many thanks for the welcome cheque 
which really makes life worth living . . . I do 
not know what I should do without the 
‘Benevolent’ help”’. 


If you owe a debt to music please 
send a donation to: 


BARONESS RAVENSDALE, 
Hon. Treasurer, 


MUSICIANS’ 


BENEVOLENT FUND 
7b Carlos Place, London, W.1. 
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Learn French*as naturally 
as he did—by listening 


E learnt French as a child 
by listening to other 
people. You can do exactly 
thesame through Linguaphone. 
The only difference is that you 
listen to the voices of dis- 
tinguished speakers and pro- 
fessors on high-fidelity Lingua- 
phone records. What they say 
is specially designed to help you 
learn the language in a short 
time —an_ incredibly short 
time. 

Learning by Linguaphone is 
pleasantly relaxed. The pro- 
cess of learning almost takes 
you by surprise. You find 





yourself speaking the language, 
capturing the right accent and 
intonation without any 
particular effort. To make 
sure you learn the written 
language at the same time, 
you follow each lesson in an 
illustrated textbook. 

Over a million people have 
learned a language in this way 
—choosing from thirty-five 
separate languages. They 
learned at their own speed and 
they enjoyed it. So will you. 

Post the coupon below for the 
Free 26-page booklet and details 
of the Week’s Free Trial Offer. 


---- LINGUAPHONE..; 


Free Trial Offer. 


FOR LANGUAGES 


To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. C4) 
Linguaphene House, 207 Regent St., London, W.1. 


Please send me, post free, your 26-page book 
about Linguaphone and details of the Week’s 


* or any of 35 languages, including 








FRENCH [~] GERMAN[] ITALIAN[] SPANISH [_] 
Other language(s). .........-eeeeeeeeeeees Put a cross against the language. 
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PLAIN SPEAKING 


About those reviews .. . 

What are your views on record 
reviews? I would be interested to hear 
them—because ma.ty collectors I know 
have strong comments to make on this 
vexed subject! The impression I get 
is that reviews set out to inform and 
often only baffle with technical talk... 
that even the most brilliant analysis can 
leave the vital questions unanswered. 
Our opinion at Record Specialities is 
that reviews should be plain spoken, 
critical as necessary, properly informa- 
tive—and as unbiased as human 
enthusiasms will allow. This is why we 
have produced Record Specialities 
Review. Bound in a distinctive cover 
the Review is published each month at 
a subscription rate of 15s. p.a. If you 
would like a free copy please let us 
know. Incidentally, here is a good 
idea for a Christmas gift—a monthly 
reminder of your goodwill to collector 
friends. Let us send them Record 
Specialities Review for you. 


Now about libraries .. . 

We think a good record library 
should be limitless, with every record 
of music available from current classical 
L.P. catalogues. And this is our system 
at the Record Specialities Lending 
Library. How about rates? These are 
approximately 5/- per month per 
record—and you may have as many 
records as you wish on these terms. If 
you decide to buy your records 
borrowed from our library, your 
hiring fee is refunded. 


A Stereo Amplifier 

We are offering a remarkable stereo 
amplifier with an output of 4 watts per 
channel—adequate for most purposes 
—and there are inputs for tape 
recorder, pick-up and microphone. 
With a speaker of suitable impedance, 
it is usually possible to operate the 
integrated controls in the middle range 
—better, as the purists agree, than at 
the extremes of the scale. 


By DEREK LAWSON 
This high quality, full stereo 
amplifier comes to you carriage paid, 
in kit form for 15 guineas, assembled 
20 guineas. 


The Gough Loudspeaker Enclosure 

The revolutionary speaker enclosure 
designed by Welsh electronics engineer, 
Jabez Gough, has attracted the atten- 
tion and admiration of the national 
press. It has an astonishing capacity 
for the faithful reproduction of sound, 
without distortion, and without requir- 
ing the power input of the larger 
amplifiers available. It is, therefore, 
especially suitable for use with Record 


Specialities’ amplifier, and the per- 


formance of these two units compares 
very favourably with that of many 
amplifier/speaker combinations at a 
far greater price. 

Record Specialities, wh> have the 
sole manufacturing rights, offer the 
Gough Speaker Enclosure, despatch 
free, at 
13 guineas (Sapele mahogany) 

16 guineas (Walnut finish). 


Drive Unit 

We strongly recommend the Philips 
9710M, 8-inch dual cone speaker for 
This is 
available from us despatch free at 
6 guineas. 


use in the Gough Enclosure. 





OPPORTUNITY 


and other bargains. 





We have a large selection of deletions at very greatly reduced prices. 


We invite you to send for your FREE monthly catalogue of these 








Guaranteed Records 

The unconditional guarantee on all 
new records supplied by this company 
really means what it says, your com- 
plete satisfaction being our aim. 


As suppliers to education authorities 
and government bodies all over the 
world, we are used to meeting the most 
exacting standards, and all new records 
sold by us are carefully inspected under 
lighted magnifying veiwers before 
being treated by Cecil Watts’ well- 
known Parastat process. This process 
enhances and protects the disc by the 
elimination from its surface of dust- 
attracting static. The record is then 
further protected by being double- 
sealed in Polythene inner and outer 
covers and is then despatched to you 
in our specially designed postal carton. 


ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


Overseas orders are, of course, tax 
free. U.K. orders are post’ free, as are 
orders for H.M. Forces overseas, and 
general overseas orders over £5 in 
value. 


Our Headquarters 

You may see and hear our equipment 
and specimens of our large library and 
second-hand stock in the comfortable 
surroundings of our headquarters, near 


stations. 
For further information about anything 


to three London terminus 


on this page, or indeed anything in 
the field of recorded music, telephone, 
call or write to me about it at: 
Record Specialities, 

4 Duke’s Road, London, W.C.1, 
England. 

Telephone: Euston 2320. 
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is very well played by the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus Orchestra under Kurt Thomas, 
Balance and recording are excellent. A.R. 


HANDEL. Messiah—complete. Joan 
Sutherland (soprano), Grace 
Bumbry (contralto), Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar (tenor), David Ward (bass), 
George Malcolm = (harpsichord), 
Ralph Downes (organ), London 
Symphony Chorus (Chorus Master: 
John McCarthy) and Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Adrian Boult. Decca 
@ MET218-20: @ SET218-20 (three 
12 in., 95s. Od. plus 34s. Od. P.T.). 

HANDEL. Messiah—complete. Heather 

© (soprano), Helen Watts 
(contralto), Duncan Robertson 
(tenor), Roger Stalman _ (bass), 
Christopher Wood (harpsichord), 
Ralph Downes (organ), London 
Philharmonic Chorus and Orch- 
estra conducted by Frederic Jackson. 
Saga @ XID5111-3 (three 12 in., 
46s. 9d. plus 16s. 3d. P.T.). 


Selected comparisons: 
Beecham 
(5/60) @ RE25002-5: © SER4501-4 
Susskind 
(11/60) @ GGL0062-1/3: © GSGL10062-1/3 

The advent of two new versions of 
Handel’s best-known oratorio suggests that 
there are, alas, only 54 shopping days to 
Christmas, and that there is no lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of record companies 
for making fresh interpretations when there 
are already seven different ones to choose 
from. The arrival of each Messiah is usually 
preceded (except in the case of Beecham’s) 
by powerful claims as to authenticity, and 
Decca (who again use Julian Herbage’s 
edition) is clearly in a better position to press 
the claim than Saga. Frederic Jackson, 
who conducts the Saga performance, is 
however, modest about his methods: 
“since the 1930’s there has been a deter- 
mined search in many quarters for the 
original sound of old masterpieces, and 
performances of Messiah with organ, harpsi- 
chord, the original orchestration and a 
medium-sized choir now occur frequently. 
This recording is such a performance and 
in many ways it is faithful to the composer’s 
original intentions’’. 

The two opposing bodies are The London 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Chorus and 
The London Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus. Actual numbers of those taking 
part are not divulged, although it may be 
assumed that the former chorus is an 
amateur body and the latter a professional 
one. String strength is an important feature 
in the accurate scaling of Handelian per- 
formances, and one must obviously find a 
golden mean somewhere in the middle of 
the void between twenty first violins and 
the one-to-a-part complex enabling the 
entire work to be given with a string quartet 
trumpet, harpsichord, and four hardened 
soloists who would of course also sing the 
choruses. Both the LPO and LSO string 
sections have plenty of body, perhaps a little 
too much here and there. 

Neither version of the overture impressed 
me very much, although the Decca per- 
formance is by far the more sensitive of the 
two. The slow introduction could be crisper 
and more arresting, the fugue subject 
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more imperious, as it is in the Beecham 
recording. “Comfort ye’? and “Every 
valley’? left me equally unmoved. This is 
the first great moment in the oratorio, a 
great musical moment handed on a silver 
salver to an ardent tenor. But Duncan 
Robertson (Saga) gets off to a very unsteady 
start, and although he improves as time 
goes on, that first impression is not only 
indelible, it hits us each time we re-play the 
record. Neither he nor Kenneth McKellar 
(Decca) pay much attention to the gorgeous 
gifts showered into their laps by Handel, 
who clearly expected a messa di voce at the 
words “Comfort (ye)’’ and ‘(rough places) 
plain’”’. 

The messa di voce was a gradual, calculated 
crescendo on one note, followed after the 
climax by an equally controlled decrescendo. 
Messiah was first given in Dublin in 1742; a 
decade previously, when Farinelli visited 
London, he began an aria with one of these 
“hairpins”? that brought the house down. 
It is perfectly clear that Handel expected 
these long notes to be given the full treat- 
ment, whether in opera or oratorio, and if 
they are tackled in a half-hearted fashion 
the impact is reduced to almost nothing. 
Both Robertson and McKellar have nice, 
light tenor voices, but surely they could have 
made a little more of their material? 
McKellar’s ending will disappoint: there is 
a most inappropriate wobble on the word 
“plain” (high E) and the preceding word 
almost loses its last syllable (‘“‘places’’) be- 
cause of a hasty dotted rhythm. 

‘*And the glory of the Lord”’ is one of the 
easier choruses, and it comes off quite well 
in both versions. With the entry of the bass 
at ““Thus saith the Lord”’ we are on different 
territory. This is a dramatic, illustrative 
recitative, in which nations are shaken by 
surging semiquavers. Roger Stzlman (Saga) 
and David Ward (Decca) both possess 
resonant and powerful voices, yet neither of 
them carry the impetus right to the end of 
the run. Stalman is better in the Susskind 
recording, where his voice is altogether 
steadier, though not as capable of subtle 
variation as Ward’s. Using an attractive 
quiet timbre, Ward sings “But who may 
abide” with great artistry, but this solemn 
warning (“‘who shall stand when He 
appeareth ?”’) sounds for all the world like 
a cradle song. Tozzi, in the Beecham 
version, succeeds in putting the fear of God 
into the listener, and I am sure that this is 
what Handel intended. 

Nothing, to my mind, can match the 
beauty of the successive chorus entries in 
‘And he shall purify’? in the Beecham 
recording. The London Symphony Chorus 
comes nearest to it, and is superior in the 
clarity of its runs to the London Philhar- 
monic Chorus, whose contraltos and basses 
tend to be fuzzy in moments of stress. 

Decca’s contralto is Grace Bumbry, a 
promising singer who should do well in 
Handel in years to come. This performance 
sounds strangely immature, although it has 
many good points in its favour. The voice 
is pure and rich in sound, yet there are 
patches of insecure intonation that should 
surely have been picked up well in advance 
of the actual recording. She begins the 
phrase “O thou that tellest good tidings to 
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Zion” with a clear, light up-beat at the 
initial ‘O’: unfortunately the preceding 
ritornello has a very heavy up-beat, 
momentarily leaving the metre in doubt. 
The London Symphony Orchestra is not 
usually guilty of this kind of thing, and for 
the greater part of the score they are 
impeccable in matters of taste and style. 
Miss Bumbry sings competently but without 
much colour until the rising sequence on 
“glory”’ shortly before the chorus bursts in. 
In this sequence there are almost as many 
out-of-tune notes as in-tune, which does 
rather spoil one’s enjoyment of the coda. 
Helen Watts (Saga) puts up a better show 
though her odd consonants (“‘shall’’ is pro- 
nounced like the German “Schall’’) 
somewhat disturb the purity of line. 

David Ward is first-rate in his sensible 
and sensitive interpretation of “The people 
that walked in darkness”, sung with great 
restraint and beauty of tone. The tortuous 
vocal line is a severe test of any bass singer, 
but Ward’s intonation is never at fault. Sir 
Adrian Boult arouses his assembled forces 
to great brilliance in “For unto us’’, and 
just as skilfully he gives a hushed and 
moving performance of the Pastoral Sym- 
phony. Joan Sutherland’s first recitative 
shows at once that she is determined to make 
the most of Handel’s appoggiaturas, the 
“lJeaning-notes”’ that usually bridge a gap 
of a major or minor third. But “There were 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flocks by night”’ is a simple 
piece of narrative, and she makes it sound 
so sad and pathetic! After the chorus “Glory 
to God” with its pealing violins, especially 
vivid in the stereo pressing, Miss Sutherland 
arrives at her first hurdle. “‘Rejoice greatly’’ 
demands top-grade technique and a fabu- 
lous facility for enunciation of light semi- 
quavers, strings and strings of them. Where- 
as Miss Bumbry sings rhythmically but with 
insecure intonation, Miss Sutherland 
possesses perfect intonation but stumbles 
over rhythm. The long upward sequence 
on “rejoice” in the middle of the aria is a 
case in point. Perhaps this is a deliberate 
attempt to make the rejoicing real, so that 
caution is all but thrown to the winds, and 
viewed in this light, it almost comes off. 
The trouble is that Miss Sutherland’s 
admirers know she could have sung it with 
that phenomenal precision so characteristic 
of her best performances. 


“He shall feed His flock’’ affords welcome 
evidence that Miss Bumbry is warming tc 
her task, but her tempo is slow compared to 
what follows when the soprano enters with 
“Come unto Him’’. This division of ideas 
as to the most suitable tempo causes a 
serious disunity which is not apparent in the 
Saga performance. Heather Harper and 
Helen Watts bring their best talents to this 
particular item, which is among the best of a 
very variable bunch. Miss Harper may not 
have the flexibility of Miss Sutherland, but 
she has an attractive and musical voice and 
can get her words across with apparent 
ease. Some part of this may be due to close 
microphone placing. 

In Part Two, the contralto aria following 
the first chorus can hold up proceedings for 
an unconscionable time, and only the finest 
artistry can save the listener from boredom. 
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Boult’s slightly faster tempo is an advantage, 
and Miss Bumbry gives a good, if unimagi- 
native performance. I can never understand 
why contraltos arrive at the word “grief” 
and do nothing about it from the colour or 
dynamic angle. They might just as well be 
singing about gravy, or any other word 
beginning with “gr’’. Oddly enough, both 
contraltos sing the middle section (“‘He gave 
His back to the smiters’’) with laudable 
power and expression. 

The sequence of three choruses (“Surely, 
He hath borne our griefs’’; “‘And with his 
stripes’; ‘‘All we like sheep’’) once again 
accentuates the differences between the two 
choirs. The choruses are followed in the 
Saga version by a string of tenor recitatives 
and arias: Decca wisely re-allocate “Thy 
rebuke”? and “Behold and see’’ to their 
soprano, who takes the recitative very 
slowly indeed. I imagine that this, com- 
bined with the appoggiaturas, will either 
enchant listeners or drive them into a 
frenzy. Yet there is no denying that Miss 
Sutherland’s singing of “Behold and see’”’ 
grows on one, cadenzas and all. Her 
cadenzas are welcome excrescences that 
bloom naturally and fade convincingly back 
into Handel’s vocal line, never suggesting 
display for its own sake. The catch is that 
she is the only one of Decca’s four soloists 
who does sing cadenzas, and this occasions 
an even more serious disunity than the 
tempo troubles alluded to above. 

Of the two bass arias in this part of 
Messiah, ‘““Thou art gone up on high’’ is the 
one most susceptible to varied ideas about 
speed. The Decca performance adopts an 
almost lively pace, but David Ward soon 
shows us that his choice is wise. Saga and 
Roger Stalman sound bogged down, and 
there is no doubt that a closer approxima- 
tion to andante would have helped them. 
The other bass aria, “Why do the nations’, 
calls for vigorous and heroic singing, which 
both artists provide with the usual gusto. I 
could not help thinking back to Tozzi, 
though, and his remarkable way of pro- 
nouncing a word like “furiously’’ as if he 
really meant it. Similarly, in “Thou shalt 
break them’’ I admired both McKellar and 
Robertson, but longed for the vivid and 
well-nigh tangible interpretation of this 
aria by Wilfred Brown on the Susskind set. 

There are two more soprano arias in 
Part Three, and in the Decca version they 
may again give rise to serious difference of 
opinion. I like Miss Sutherland’s effortless 
trills, her cadenzas and her original use of 
unessential notes like the échappé, and doubt- 
less others will like them. But I long for 
clarity of words, too, and for that we have 
to turn to Miss Harper. What a pity that 
so many different qualities are needed for 
perfect Handel singing! Cannot all these 
qualities reside under one roof, even if it’s 
only the roof of a singer’s mouth? I have 
come to the reluctant conclusion that my 
ideal Messiah will consist of bits from all the 
available performances, with an ideal cast 
floating somewhere at the back of my mind. 
Sutherland, Oberlin, Brown, Tozzi? Or 
Vyvyan (as she was in the earlier Decca 
recording), Oberlin, Lewis, Ward? With 


the Royal Philharmonic Chorus, of course, 
and the London Symphony Orchestra. Not 
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Prout, Mozart, or any nineteenth century 
arranger, but Beecham-Goossens for high 
days and holidays and Mr. Herbage’s 
excellent and accurate edition for times of 
seriousness and sobriety. If only there were 
a way out of this maze! 

Perhaps there is. If you want to consider 
these two new versions as possible Christmas 
gifts, the Saga recording is cheap at 63s., 
but may not satisfy the real connoisseur. 
Decca’s version is much superior in stereo 
and mono sound, orchestra and chorus. It 
costs double the Saga price, but you have 
an interesting solo team, and the possibility 
of arguing with all your friends about 
whether or not to ornament Handel. 
Actually, he can take it. D.S. 


JOSQUIN DES PRES. Missa Pange 
lingua. Fanfare for Louis XII. CHan- 
sons. Heth sold ein meisken; Fama 
malum (from Virgil’s ‘Aeneid’’); 
Dulces exuviae; La Bernardina; Si 
j'ai perdu mon ami; Tu Solus. New 
York Pro Musica Motet Choir and 
Wind Ensemble conducted by Noah 
Greenberg. Brunswick @ AXTL 
1095: © SXA4004 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Missa Pange lingua: 


Pro Musica Antiqua, a 
(9/61) OA 4171: © SAPM198171 


Nothing can be done to stop duplications, 
but when there is such a poor representation 
of Josquin’s Masses in the catalogues it is 
regrettable to have another recording of 
Pange lingua so soon after the one made by 
the Pro Musica Antiqua group. One would 
have been so glad to have had a recording 
of Da pacem or Ave maris stella. It is true, 
however, that Noah Greenberg reverts to 
the Renaissance practice of using instru- 
mental accompaniment in Mass settings 
instead of singing them—as Safford Cape’s 
group do in Pange lingua—unaccompanied. 
Mr. Greenberg’s tempi are quicker and he 
secures more variety of expression—though 
I see no reason for the acceleration in the 
final section of the Kyrie. How came it that 
he omitted the priest’s intonations in Gloria 
and Credo? This makes nonsense of the 
choral entries in both cases. There seems 
to me more of the interior spirit of the music 
in Safford Cape’s performance. The 
clarity and precision of Mr. Greenberg’s 
singers are admirable and it is no doubt not 
his fault that the recording sounds so 
studio-bound and without atmosphere, and 
also so relentlessly loud. One has to turn 
down the volume control drastically to 
make it bearable. The beautiful motet Tu 
solus qui facis mirabilia (why does Jeremy 
Noble give only the first two words of the 
title in his excellent notes?) conveys some- 
thing of its “‘intimacy and delicate pathos”’ 
when the volume control is adjusted, 
and the words are very clearly heard. 
The balance here, as elsewhere, is good. The 
secular pieces come off much better. The 
‘‘shawms, cornetti, and trombones’’ sound 
delightful and exhilarating in the Fanfare 
Sor Louis XII and the various instruments in 
the chansons, Heth sold ein meisken (which, 
very understandably, Mr. Noble does not 
translate) and the charming La Bernardina. 
Dulces exuviae, Dido’s farewell to Aeneas and 
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to life, is very moving, but its companion 
piece, Fama malum, “‘the swift course of evil 
rumour’’, I found dull. On balance this is 
a less desirable disc, perhaps, than Safford 
Cape’s, but one that is far from negligible. 
The stereo version, needless to say, is the 
one to be preferred. 


LISZT. Missa Choralis. Francis Jackson 
(organ), B.B.C. Northern Singers 
conducted by Gordon Thorne. Saga 
@ XID5105 (12 in., 15s. 7d. plus 
5s. 5d. 2. 1,). 

This recording is another valuable 
contribution to our understanding of Liszt’s 
attitude towards religious music, though 
not so experimental and outstanding a work 
as Via Crucis, performed by the same forces 
as above on Saga STM6040, and reviewed 
in September. Liszt composed the Missa 
Choralis in 1865, the year in which— 
encouraged by Princess Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein—he received, on April 25th, the 
tonsure. (It is not, as the sleeve note says, 
one of the minor orders, but simply a token 
of admission into the clerical state.) He 
received the four minor orders three months 
later, which entitled him to wear a cassock, 
much to the edification of his female 
admirers if of no one else. 

Liszt was possessed with the idea of 
producing a new kind of church music: a 
“humanistic music”? that would unite the 
means of the theatre and the church. This 
impossible, and undesirable ideal is at once 
the strength and the weakness of this Mass. 
From the standpoint of the liturgy the 
music is too subjective; the search for 
what is effective, or dramatic, or sensuously 
appealing is all too apparent, as in the last 
section of the Kyrie, the “qui tollis” of the 
Gloria, the “‘passus et sepultus est’’ of the 
Credo, and so on. But as a musical document 
of Liszt’s personal feelings, as it were Liszt 
praying aloud, the Mass is moving and 
often very beautiful. The lovely romantic 
harmonies at the end of the Kyrie, the quiet 
Hosannas of the radiant Sanctus, the deeply 
felt final petition for peace of the Agnus Det, 
all these are most appealing. 

There are commonplace passages in 
Gloria and Credo—the opening words are 
sung by the chorus—but what the sleeve 
note oddly calls ‘‘a certain folk quality’? at 
the start of these sections is simply Liszt’s 
gloss on the plainsong intonations that the 
priest sings at Mass. Liszt shows praise- 
worthy endeavour in avoiding the use of 
fugues at the conventional points and there 
is much resource in his choral writing, with 
its occasional effective passages for soloists 
drawn from the choir. 

The autograph of 1865 in the Liszt 
Museum collection shows no part for the 
organ and it does indeed play a very 
secondary role most of the time. Francis 
Jackson treats his part with great discretion. 
The Mass is splendidly sung under Gordon 
Thorne’s direction and though the recording 
would have benefited from stereo it does 
have a reasonably spacious sound. 

Via Crucis, composed fourteen years later, 
is—as I have said—a much more striking 
work, but the Kyrie and Agnus Dei of this 
Mass—if too drawn out—are notable 
achievements in the realm of sacred music 
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and of great interest as an expression of the 
religious aspirations of a complex character 
torn between two opposed worlds. A.R. 


MENDELSSOHN. Songs.  Volkslied, 
Op. 47, No. 4; Gruss, Op. 19a, No. 5; 
Bei der Wiege, Op. 47, No. 6; Der 
Mond, Op. 86, No. 5; Frihlingslied, 
Op. 47, No. 3; Auf Fligeln des 
Gesanges, Op. 34, No. 2. Helga Mott 
(soprano), Erik Werba (piano). 
Delysé @ EDP217 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 
os. 40. F2.). 

“The Delysé Recording Company hopes 
that you enjoy this record’? the cover 
charmingly states. I did: and the more so 
because up to now only two of Mendelssohn’s 
songs remain in the catalogue, both of 
which, by the way, are duplicated on this 
disc. On Wings of Song is one, I need hardly 
say, and the other Folksong. As Mendelssohn 
composed six songs called Friihlingslied, 
Delysé should have seen to it that the opus 
number of this particular “Spring Song” 
was given (Op. 47, No. 3), and indeed the 
opus numbers of the rest. Helga Mott, in 
excellent voice, makes us share her evident 
enjoyment in the singing of these charming 
songs. She omits one verse, quite reason- 
ably, in the strophic Folksong and shades off 
her tone in the echo phrases beautifully, 
Gruss (“Greeting”) ends with a phrase 
identical with the one that with which the 
Prayer ends in Humperdinck’s Hansel und 
Gretel, and Miss Mott sails up to it radiantly. 
Bei der Wiege is a cradle-song in rather quick 
tempo, which might perhaps have been 
more quietly sung, and the Spring Song is a 
joyous affair that takes the singer up to a 
high point of climax and gives Erik Werba, 
admirable throughout, a chance to throw 
off some sparkling arpeggios. It is the most 
elaborate song in the recital. On Wings of 
Song—to give it the usual inaccurate 
English title—is a little too quick and needs, 
I felt, a more pronounced diminuendo in 
the closing phrases. Balance and recording 
are very good and altogether this is a A, ited 
enjoyable little disc. A.R. 


CHORAL RECITAL. A Procession with 
Carols. King’s College Chapel 
Choir directed by David Willcocks 
with Simon Preston (organ). Argo 
@ RG240: © ZRG5240 (12 in,, 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

The Christmas service of nine lessons and 
carols at King’s College, Cambridge, is 
internationally famous and has been widely 
imitated. Less familiar, except to members 
of the university, is the service for Advent 
presented on this record. As the excellent 
sleeve-note makes clear, the choir’s pro- 
cession from the great west door of the 
Chapel, up the nave (or what would be the 
nave in an ordinary church), through the 
screen and towards the altar, symbolises 
mankind’s progress from sin towards 
redemption, from darkness towards the light 
of Christ’s birth. For once, then, stereo 
recording comes into its own without any 
question of gimmickry. Argo have enabled 
us to imagine that we are sitting in a seat 
on the south side of the choir, just a little to 
the east of the choirstalls. From there we 
hear the distant sounds of the Matin 
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Responsory ‘“‘Aspiciens a longe’”’ (actually 
everything is sung in English) far away on 
our left, and then the choir gradually 
approaches until—I judge by the suddenly 
increased clarity of the words—they emerge 
through the choir-screen with the penulti- 
mate verse of “Veni redemptor gentium’’, 
Then comes a reading from Isaiah by the 
Provost, and thereafter hymns, carols and 
lessons alternate. This is a service, and I 
feel that any criticism, whether of the 
singing (which is immensely accomplished) 
or of the choice of music (which is in sum 
a little cosy), would be beside the point. 
What worries me more is that one or two of 
the lessons seem almost to invite criticism— 
in other words the readers are giving a bit 
too much of a performance, rather than 
sinking their individualities into a corporate 
liturgical observance. But this is very much 
a matter of personal reaction. What can be 
said without reservation is that Argo’s 
recording engineers have done a superb job 
of “‘placing’”’ the individual voices (in the 
mono version, of course, the left-to-right 
effect vanishes, and all the lessons sound to 
be coming from the same place), so that 
with your eyes shut you can very easily 
imagine yourself in the candle-lit gloom of 
King’s Chapel. Whether the record provides 
more than a purely aesthetic pleasure will 
depend on the listener; the sleeve-notes 
make perfectly clear that it is intended to 
be more, and an inserted booklet gives all 
the texts, with details of their settings, so 
that no one need have cause for complaint 
that not all the words are audible when the 
choir are down at the west door. J.N. 


GREGORIAN CHANT. Prima Missa in 
Nativitate Domini Nostri Jesu Christi. 
Choir of the Beuron Monks of the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Martin 
conducted by Pater Dr. Maurus 
Pfaff. D.G.G. Archive @ APM14153: 
@ SAPM198153 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). 

The chants of the Propers for the three 
Masses of Christmas are headed respectively 
“At night’’, “At dawn” and “On the day 
of the birth of the Lord’’, the first of these, 
here recorded, being universally known as 
*‘Midnight Mass”. The chants of the 
Proper alone were recorded by the Solesmes 
Monks Choir, on Decca LXT5251, with 
those of the “Mass of the Day”? on the 
reverse, together with some other relevant 
material on each side of the disc. The 
Beuron Monks Choir have recorded the 
Ordinary (No. 9, ‘Cum jubilo’’) as well as 
the Proper, the Prayers, Epistle and Gospel, 
Preface and Pater Noster—with the 
doxology preceding it—and the Abbey 
bells are rung after the Sanctus. So complete 
a recording as this is very welcome. I was 
glad “Credo V” was chosen, from the ad 
libitum chants, as a change from the usual 
settings, and it was very interesting to hear 
the Offertory sung in one of the various 
forms it used to take in earlier days. Two 
additional verses, taken from the same 
psalm as the one already existing in the 
Roman Gradual, are here included, with the 
last words of the latter sung as a refrain 
between the added verses and again after 
the second of them. These verses are 
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allotted to the Cantor. The singing is full- 
toned and magnificently disciplined, and 
the recording—especially the stereo version 
—reproduces splendidly the spacious 
atmosphere of the Abbey church. 

I would like to suggest, with all due 
respect, that it might have been wiser to 
have allotted the Prayers, Preface, Pater 
Noster, to a voice other than that of the 
Cantor, who undertakes as well the solo 
portions of Gradual, Alleluia and Offertory, 
and thus to give greater variety, immensely 
skilled though Dr. Maurus Pfaff’s singing is. 
(I assume that he is singing as well as 
directing the choir.) This fine rendering of 
Midnight Mass will be a special boon to 
those who cannot attend the service, or 
whose parish churches cannot attempt the 
chants of the Proper. A 


18th CENTURY SHAKESPEAREAN 
SONGS. Take, O take those lips away; 
Hark, hark the lark; Flower of this 
purple dye; Come away death; The 
Willow song; Blow, blow thou winter 
wind; Under the greenwood tree; Now 
the hungry lion roars; Sigh no more 
ladies; You spotted snakes; O bid your 
faithful Ariel fly; She never told her 
love; Orpheus with his lute; Thou soft 
flowing Avon. April Cantelo (sop- 
rano), English Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Raymond Leppard. 
London Oiseau-Lyre @ OL50205: 
© SOL60036 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Charles Cudworth, whose informative 
notes grace the sleeve of this record, was 
presumably responsible for putting together 
this delightful programme of songs by 
major and minor masters of the eighteenth 
century. Although Shakespeare’s plays 
were often performed then in oddly garbled 
versions, the songs were set with considerable 
charm and talent, and to hear them sung by 
April Cantelo is to hear them at their 
best. She is accompanied by the English 
Chamber Orchestra in some of the items, 
in others by Raymond Leppard at the 
harpsichord. Some of his registrations sound 
somewhat peculiar, for instance the pansified 
Flower of this purple dye by J. C. Smith. But 
the total impression is one of relaxation and 
pleasure, and the recording is good in both 
mono and stereo. D.S. 


OPERATIC 


BELLINI. Norma—complete. 


Oroveso Nicola Zaccaria (bass) 


Pollione Franco Corelli (ten.) 
Flavio Piero De Palma (ten.) 
Norma Maria Callas (sop.) 
Adalgisa Christa ae (m.-sop.) 
Clotilde 


Edda Vincenzi (sop.) 

Chorus and Orchestra of La Scala 
Opera House, Milan (Chorus Master: 
Norberto Mola) conducted by Tullio 
Serafin. Columbia @ 33CX1766-8: 
© SAX2412-4 (three 12 in., 90s. 6d. 
plus 32s. 6d. P.T.). 
Serafin (11/54) @ 38CX1179-81 

There is an essay to be written on the 


various editions of Norma (and some day I 
mean to write it). Meanwhile, if in this 
review I refer occasionally to textual prob- 
lems, it is only to answer some questions 
which are bound to arise if you listen to the 
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new set while following in any of the avail- 
able scores. The most accurate vocal score 
for the music is Boosey’s Royal Edition, 
edited by Sullivan and Pitman; but the 
usual Ricordi often contains more (by no 
means all) of the stage and, above all, the 
singing directions in which the autograph 
abounds (con voce cupa e terribile, etc.). The 
autograph is available in facsimile, and this 
is what I used while listening. It is a revela- 
tion of Bellini’s careful artistry—his cuts for 
dramatic effect, emendations, simplifica- 
tions; his imaginative and ambitious scoring 
of such passages as the “Pastoral Symphony”’ 
dying away of the Overture, or the intro- 
ductions to “Ite sul colle’ and to the 
assembly in Act 2. 

The first character we meet is Oroveso: 
Zaccaria is nobler, firmer and smoother 
than Rossi-Lemeni in the old set, and so his 
two great scenas carry their proper weight 
in this carefully proportioned score, and 
make a great effect; they are not merely 
interludes to give the Diva a break. The 
choral singing is splendid. “Ah! del 
Tebro”’ is now (correctly) accompanied by 
pizzicato triplets, not by the legato which 
Bellini cancelled in the score, but which 
Serafin used in his earlier recording. 

Then Pollione, Corelli. He is better than 
Filippeschi. He bellows a bit in “Meco 
all’altar’’; but whenever he meets Norma, 
then you can sense him striving after style. 
Bellini is not his music—but who is 
there better? It’s a big handsome voice, 
and it is by no means an unenjoyable per- 
formance. 

Norma viene!—and here is the crux of the 
set. Better or worse than the 1954 recording ? 
The answer cannot be put in a word, any- 
more than it could in the case of Lucia. But 
those who heard Callas sing Norma at 
Covent Garden in 1953-54, and then again, 
slim, in 1957, will know the difference. The 
facts are that in 1954 the voice above the 
stave was fuller, more solid and more cer- 
tain, but that now the middle timbres are 
more beautiful and more expressive; and 
further that an interpretation which was 
always magnificent has deepened in finesse, 
flexibility and dramatic poignancy. The 
emphasis you give to these facts must be a 
matter of personal opinion. But I cannot 
help wondering whether those people who so 
readily declared their preference for the 
earlier Lucia had really listened to both per- 
formances right through, or merely com- 
pared the showy bits. Certainly Callas’s 
voice lets her down again and again, often 
when she essays some of her most beautiful 
effects. The F wobbles when it should crown 
a heart-rending “Oh rimembranza’’; the 
G wobbles in an exquisitely conceived “Son 
io”? (the unforgettable moment when 
Norma removes her wreath, declares her 
own guilt)—and yet how much more 
moving it is than the simpler, if steadier, 
messa di voce of the earlier set. There are 
people who have a kind of tone-deafness to 
the timbres of Callas’s present voice, who 
don’t respond to one of the most affecting 
and eloquent of all sounds. They will stick 
to the earlier set. But I know that—while 
I wouldn’t dream of parting with it either 
—it is the new one which I shall be listening 
to again and again, not unaware of, not 
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even unflinching from, its faults, but still 
more keenly responsive to its beauties. 

That the phrasing, the pronunciation, 
the weight and shape and meaning of the 
music, are peerlessly conceived can go with- 
out saying. “Casta Diva’, by the way, is 
sung in F, as in 1954—not in the original 
G, as in the Covent Garden performances 
of June 1953. (There is no point in fussing 
about Bellini keys; the composer’s favourite 
Amina, Malibran, used to put “Ah non 
giunge’’ down a full fourth.) Both times 
Callas sings the climactic A with the synco- 
pated attacks, although the Ricordi score, 
with its unbroken semibreve the second time, 
correctly represents what Bellini wrote. The 
big duet with Adalgisa is again down a 
tone, “Deh! con te’”’ in B flat, “Mira, o 
Norma” in E flat, and the change is once 
again effected in the recitative phrase “nel 
romano campo’’ (evidently a long-standing 
transposition, for on a blank stave of the 
autograph there is sketched, not by Bellini, 
another way of getting the recitative down 
atone). Callas does not decorate the music; 
Pasta did—some of her embellishments are 
preserved. 

Adalgisa, a soprano role, is as usual taken 
by a mezzo (it was only in Germany that 
sopranos held the role into this century; e.g. 
Gertrud Forstel, a Gilda, recorded the duet 
with Siems). Christa Ludwig was a clever 
choice, for she has a glamorous, full-toned, 
darkly lustrous voice to remind one of the 
shining Armida Parsi-Pettinella in the 
monologue, or of the colourful Virginia 
Guerrini who recorded all the duet music 
with Russ. Given a mezzo, we are given a 
good one, and one who blends beautifully 
with Callas in the low-key “Mira, o Norma’”’ 
(though her downward scales are as ill- 
defined as her colleague’s). She is no 
veteran Adalgisa, but youthful and im- 
petuous—except when (e.g. in her verse of 
“Deh! con te’’) she lets the rhythm get 
heavy, and Serafin does nothing to correct 
her. There is one serious blot: those 
wonderful phrases after ‘Mira, o Norma’’ 
that finally change Norma’s mind (‘‘Ren- 
derti i dritti tuoi’’, etc.), which Verdi was 
to put straight into both Rigoletto and 
Traviata (““Amami, Alfredo’’, same pitch), 
are attacked badly sharp. 

As before, Serafin restores the beautiful 
quiet coda to the “‘Guerra’’ chorus (found 
in the Boosey but not the Ricordi score), 
and as before, Callas disappointingly does 
not float over the close of it that slow rising 
arpeggio which should be as magical as 
Leonora’s identical one in “La Vergine 
degli Angeli”. I wish Serafin had also 
restored the second statement (solo ’cello 
and woodwinds) of the con dolore melody 
that opens Act 2—even though Bellini was 
right to cut it for the theatre. The conduct- 
ing is spacious, unhurried, elevated and 
eloquent. Serafin’s allegro moderato for the 
duet “In mia man” may be an andante 
sostenuto, but Callas makes it sound utterly 
right. Only in his handling of the mounting 
tension and the two great climaxes and 
releases of the finale, do I decisively prefer 
the earlier version. The Scala playing is 
superlative, and the recording is excellent; 
it makes the old one seem curiously faded. 
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BERLIOZ. La Damnation de Faust— 
excerpts. Rita Gorr (mezzo-soprano), 
Gérard Souzay (baritone), Nicolai 
Gedda (tenor), Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Théatre National de POpéra 
conducted by André Cluytens. 
H.M.V. @ ALP1860: ©@ ASD430 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. Od. P.T.). 


Excerpts: Part 1: Complete. Part 2: Une puce 
gentille (Song of the Flea); Danse des Sylphes. 
Part 3: Merci, doux crépuscule; Autrefois un 
Roi de Thulé; Menuet des Follets; Maintenant, 
chantons . . . Devant la maison (Mephistopheles’ 
Serenade). Part 4: D’amour I’ardente flamme; 
Nature immense (Invocation to Nature). ~ 


It seems strange these days, when we are 
used to the appearance of a work recorded 
in its entirety and then subsequently of 
extracts from it (often on a shorter or cheaper 
disc), to find ourselves with “‘highlights’’ 
from The Damnation of Faust amounting to 
half the work, when presumably the whole 
thing was recorded, since all the necessary 
forces are assembled. Looking a gift horse 
in the mouth? I suppose so. But since it is 
argued that half a horse is better than no 
mount, let us not think enviously of the 
Auerbach’s Cellar scene, and the Soldiers’ 
Chorus and Students’ Song, we might have 
had from this splendidly lusty male chorus 
(whose contributions to the two Mephi- 
stopheles extracts are hearteningly up- 
roarious), or the Ride to the Abyss from the 
Paris Opéra Orchestra, which I have never 
heard in better form. Its playing throughout 
is most sensitive and accomplished (the cor 
anglais solo in Marguerite’s ‘“D’amour 
l’ardente flamme”’ is excellent), and Cluy- 
tens deserves all praise for the expressiveness 
of its accompanying (e.g. in Faust’s Invoca- 
tion to Nature). If the Hungarian March 
(whose introductory trumpets emerge twice 
as excitingly in stereo) seemed to me to 
lack just that last touch of brilliance, it is 
because here—and nowhere else—I found 
myself wanting more “top” in the record- 
ing, which is otherwise very good .. . 
With one exception. In the Ronde des 
paysans in Part 1, the women’s chorus is far 
too distant and indistinct: the engineers 
either forgot to turn up their mike or hadn’t 
put one in at all for the chorus. 

Honours among the soloists are stolen by 
Rita Gorr, not only for her fine opulent 
voice but for her admirable sense of style: 
her “‘D’amour I’ardente flamme”’ is beauti- 
fully sung. Gedda’s tone could never be 
mistaken for that of a French tenor, but 
with this one reservation he makes a worthy 
Faust—passionate, lyrical and full-blooded 
(perhaps, at the opening of the opera, just a 
fraction too full-blooded). Souzay sings so 
intelligently and with such vivacity that it 
seems hard to have to say that his voice is 
rather on the light side for Mephistopheles ; 
but putting him extremely close to the mike 
(as is done in the Song of the Flea) is no 
solution. 

Now, H.M.V., what about issuing the 
rest of the work? LS. 
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“It contains an astonishing lago—quite the best | have 

ever heard—in Mr. Cusack’s positively electrical performance— 

marvellously varied, silken-sly and yet likeable, 

persuasively “honest” and yet dangerous, affectionate and 

yet sharp with Emilia, intensely respectful to his superiors, 

yet shooting upwards like an evil flame in his soliloquies. 

Here, at long last, is the complete lago.” 

‘John O'London's'’, 7.9.61. | 
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John and Jenny used to scurry, 





Bought their records in a flurry... 
Now they’ve found HIS MASTER’S VOICE, 
Where there’s extra time for choice. 


From quite a fabulous selection— 









Every make for their collection. 
This famous store on Oxford Street 

Is where all record lovers meet. 
Musicians’ mecca, browsers’ heaven, 


It's open Mon. to Fri. till seven! 


Early Closing Saturday 1 p.m. 











sk HUGE STOCKS OF EVERY MAKE OF RECORD 
+ 10 AUDITION ROOMS—70 LISTENING BOOTHS 
*& SPECIALIST SALES STAFF FOR EVERY RECORD SECTION 
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DONIZETTI. Lucia di Lammermoor 
—complete. 
Lucia Joan Sutherland (sop.) 
Enrico Robert Merrill (bar.) 
Edgardo Renato Cioni (ten.) 
Raimondo Cesare Siepi (bass) 
Arturo Kenneth MacDonald (ten.) 
Normanno Rinaldo Pelizzoni (ten.) 


Alisa Ana Raquel Satre (sop.) 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Acca- 
demia di Santa Cecilia, Rome, 
conducted by John Pritchard. 


DONIZETTI. Lucia di Lammermoor: 
Perché non ho del vento. Joan 
Sutherland (soprano), Orchestra of 
the Accademia di Santa Cecilia 
conducted by John Pritchard (MET 
212: SET212). 

Decca @ MET212-4: © SET212-4 
(three 12 in., 95s. Od. plus 34s. Od. 
Pk): 


Serafin (3/54) @ 33CX1131-2 
Serafin 


(11/60) @ 33CX1723-4 : (7/60) © SAX2316-7 
Sanzogno 
(9/61) @ LPM18704-5 : (9/61) @ SLPM138704-5 

Joan Sutherland’s miraculous singing is 
not the only virtue of this set, but obviously 
it is the one that should be mentioned first. 
Need I describe it? There is hardly an 
operatic centre left which has not acclaimed 
Sutherland’s Lucia; and the two principal 
scenes for the soprano have been on a 
best-selling record for two years now. In 
brief, then: Sutherland is without rival 
today in her command of the vocal 
arts—trills, scales and arpeggios, messa di 
voce, glissando. Her tone is beautiful, and 
each year becomes sweeter, rounder and 
fuller, in both gentle and brilliant passages. 
Her interpretation of Lucia is a fully 
conceived study, tremendously effective in 
the theatre, and a good deal of this comes 
over on the record. In this performance, 
passage after passage is melting, exquisite, 
dazzling, breathtaking. 

I have never heard Sutherland sing the 
Fountain Aria so beautifully as she does 
here: it is a magical performance, with 
wonderful line, limpid timbres and a true 
musical imagination directing the vocal 
accomplishments. The duet with Enrico 
is also memorable; here Sutherland 
achieves a Callas-like dramatic colour in 
her tones, and utters the words with heart- 
rending intensity. 

Any “buts”? Just one, that this is not 
the most impressive of the fifteen or so 
Mad Scenes I have heard her sing. It is 
beautifully vocalised, but there is perhaps 
less meaning in it than usual. ‘‘Alfin son 
tua” is relatively inexpressive; it does not 
convey the poignant, almost unbearable 
joy that wells up in the poor girl’s wander- 
ing brain. The fault is one of musical 
imagination, that manifests itself in a lack 
of true line. Last time I heard Sutherland 
I thought she had made good this deficiency. 
But in the Rome studio she seems to have 
slipped back into her earlier, slightly less 
gripping, somewhat self-consciously artistic 
manner of vocalisation. Her keenest, her 
more attentive admirers will notice this, and 
be disappointed. But it does not mean that it 
is not a Mad Scene that can still be set 
beside any other on record. And the 
‘but’? applies only to the Mad Scene, and 
specifically to ‘‘Alfin son tua”’. 

It is a fuller performance of the opera 
than has probably ever been given. The 
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first scene gains greatly from having the 
cabaletta of Enrico’s aria in full (4-length 
cabalettas usually mean }4-effectiveness). 
In “Quando rapito”’ there is an entrancing 
coda (p. 47-49, Ricordi vocal score) which 
I have never heard before, and which 
Sutherland sings _bewitchingly. The 
Tempest and Edgardo/Enrico duet are in; 
so are the “bridge passage’’ between the 
two parts of the Mad Scene, and the short 
recitative for Enrico, Raimondo and 
Normanno which concludes it. Cuts are 
of the run-down in sixths, the soprano from 
C and the tenor from high E flat (!) 
—high F in the original (!!)—in “‘Verrano 
a te’’, and a cabaletta verse of the bass aria 
and of the duet for the two men. 

Christopher Raeburn, who produced the 
recording, worked from a facsimile of the 
autograph score. So did I. The usual 
downward transpositions are made 
(Fountain Aria D and G, not E flat and 
A flat; subsequent duet G and B flat, not 
A and C; Mad Scene E flat, not F). 
From the autograph a good deal of material 
has been corrected and restored (the vocal 
score is peppered with extra indications, 
such as con nobile disdegno, not found in the 
original—the opposite case to Norma). 
Only a scholar of nineteenth-century 
musical scribes could, in fact, sort out 
Donizetti’s manuscript with any confidence. 
Sometimes the composer merely wrote out 
the essentials and let someone else fill in 
the orchestration; sometimes he carefully 
showed all that he wanted. Some interest- 
ing points emerge. 

For example, the celebrated Sextet was 
originally a Quintet, and Arturo’s 
(independent) line was added later. More 
relevant to this recording, Lucia’s flute, 
now so completely associated with her, was 
originally not a flute at all but an armonica 
(the musical glasses). Right through the 


Mad Scene, all those famous solo flute 
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phrases (even in the cadenza) were com- 
posed for armonica. It was an apt choice 
of instrument. It was associated with 
derangement (quite seriously so; it was 
banned by the police in some German 
towns). Its piercing sweetness would well 
have illustrated Lucia’s hallucinations (and 
anticipating the modern composer’s use of 
vibraphone, Donizetti marked some 
especially poignant chords ondeggiante). I 
had hoped that Decca might have engaged 
Bruno Hofmann to play his musical glasses 
for this scene, but we hear just the usual 
flute. In the autograph, the armonica part 
was later crossed through, and cued in for 
flute, except in the final section, “Spargi 
d’amaro pianto”’, where it joins two flutes 
and piccolo. Here, Decca have used an 
armonica—but I suspect they have got 
hold of the wrong instrument: I hear only 
a faint glassy tinkle, not those penetrating 
tones in which Goethe said he could detect 
“das Herzblut der Welt’’. 

Cioni, currently Sutherland’s favoured 
partner, was a first-rate choice for Edgardo. 
I had not heard him for some years; he is 
fulfilling his promise, and now shows a real 
sense of style and ambition in his manage- 
ment of a fresh, virile voice. Sometimes his 
rhythmic sense is a little inexact. The other 
two principal roles could perhaps have been 
better cast. Merrill has a good voice, but he 
shows little idea of dramatic declamation, 
of how to make the words come to life in 
simple recitative. And Siepi as Raimondo 
Bidebent is inexact—not so much out of 
tune as ill-focused. His aria and his 
“Gran Scena” are both dully and con- 
ventionally delivered. The cabaletta of the 
aria is done in the curious order: verse 2, 
verse 1, linking section to Verse 1, coda. 
Pritchard seems to have despaired of making 
anything of this four-square_ cabaletta; 
but everywhere else his reading is fired by a 
brilliant dramatic sense, and a real appreci- 
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Joan Sutherland with Christopher Raeburn, producer. 
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ation of eloquent and stirring effects that 
Donizetti provides in abundance. In par- 
ticular, all the “entrance-musics” in Lucia 
are wonderful theatre. It is a fine reading. 

The comprimarii are good; the chorus 
sings with verve, and the orchestra is in 
excellent form. The recording is big and 
lively. I don’t like the screaming cocktail- 
party chatter which opens the betrothal 
and wedding scenes (provided by students 
of the Eleonora Duse Academy of Dramatic 
Art); when it butts into the festival 
choruses, two different conventions get 
mixed. But I do like the tremendous 
thunder-claps of the Tempest: Donizetti 
wanted these, and I am sure that (to quote 
Mr. Solti in another context) he never had 
it so good. 

I have shied off the question of com- 
parison with the Callas versions. It need 
not arise. Everybody will know his own 
mind. I would want to have, at least, the 
later Callas and the new Sutherland in my 
collection. Both sopranos give immense 
pleasure; I am a fan of both. Miss 
Sutherland herself put the thing in a nut- 
shell when she declared that Callas was the 
greater dramatic artist, while she could lay 
claim to more vocal certainty. And 
though the baritone and bass are less than 
ideal, I must add that the performance as a 
whole is well above any one is likely to 
hear assembled in a theatre. So one of the 


famous interpretations of our day is 
worthily enshrined. 

Appendix: this full-scale Lucia takes 
5} sides. As an extra, Sutherland sings 


an “encore”? on the remaining }-side: 
the aria (with recitative and cabaletta) 
**Perché non ho del vento l’infaticabil volo’’, 





Lucia—A Stereo Sextet. 
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composed for Rosmunda d’Inghilterra (1834), 
but throughout the nineteenth century 
often taken into Lucia (with the words 
suitably adapted) in place of the Fountain 
Aria. So often, in fact, that we find it 
referred to as “the well-known air from 
Lucia’. Lucia wishes that she had the 
wind’s ‘“‘indefatigable flight’? so that she 
could follow Edgardo wherever he went. 
It is a pretty piece, though not at all on 
the inspired level of ‘‘Regnava’”’. The first 
line shows Sutherland’s matchless command 
of a sequence of trills, and her decorations 
in the reprise of the cabaletta are delightful. 
A.P. 


RIMSKY KORSAKOV. Tsar Saltan— 


complete. 

Tsar Saltan Ivan Petrov (bass) 
Militrissa Eugenie a (sop.) 
Tkachikha oo tina (m.-sop.) 
Povarikha Shumilova (sop.) 
Babarikha 


Eugenia Verbitskaya (m.-sop.) 
V. Ivanovsky (ten.) 
G. Oleinichenko (sop.) 


Prince Gvidon 
Swan-Queen 


Old Man P. in (ten.) 
Skomorokh M. Reshetin (bar.) 
Hunter Andrei Ivanov (bass) 
Boatmen 


V. Kalazhusky, A. Bolshakov, A. Geleva 
With the Chorus and Orchestra of 
the Bolshoi Theatre conducted by 
Vassily Nebolsin. MK @ 
MK206C/1-3 (three 12 in., 90s. 6d. 
plus 32s. 6d. P.T.). 
Zebre (10/60) @ A02014-6L 
Last October Andrew Porter reviewed 
this opera (with Sadko) in the performances 
on the Philips label made by the Belgrade 
opera. He made the essential point that 
you must not expect form and pith. This 
is the world of fairy tale: repetition, 
digression, some _ enchanting _ silliness, 
longueurs are all part of it. The opera 
which was first done in Moscow in 1900 is 
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not by any means unknown in England 
(rather better than Sadko I fancy). The 
fanfares, the lullabies, the flight of the 
bumble bee and many a pretty song and 
many a wonderful seascape or nightpiece 
will be recalled. 

It begins as fairy tales often do with 
three sisters, the Cinderella of whom is 
overheard by the Tsar saying that her 
dearest wish is to bear a hero for the Tsar. 
Stroke of luck! So he marries her and goes 
off to war. But when she bears a son, 
wicked old Babarikha sends word to the 
king that it is a monster; so like little 
Perseus, the newborn is put with his 
mother into a box and floated out to sea. 
Washed up on an island the prince grows up 
and saves a swan (later, wouldn’t you 
know it? a princess who was under a spell) 
while she is having trouble with a hawk. 
The swan tells the prince to dip in this 
part of the sea thrice and he will turn into 
a bumble bee and fly home... and so on 
and so on. “All very jolly and boring’’ 
as the late James Agate said of the Bach 
choir raising holy rafters. But not boring 
to those who love the coloration of this 
music and the ease with which Rimsky is 
able to spin original melodies. No doubt, 
the authentic Russian accent of the Bolshoi 
is, in some quarters at least, preferable to 
that of the Jugoslavians. I cannot arbitrate 
on the point, but I am bound to say that 
I much prefer the Belgrade set and recom- 
mend it (although it may require some 
chasing) as against this issue by the Bolshoi. 
My reason is simply a question of recorded 
sound which seems to me much better on 
Philips than on these Artia recordings. 
Moreover the Jugoslav singing is much 
more acceptable. 

But the bass Petrov is characteristic 
of the big, heavy Bolshoi voice and the 
tenor prince has a certain charm though 
not very much of it. Miss Smolenskaya 
sounds a very unsteady note of anguish 
and the lady who sings the swan princess 
ought to be turned back into a peahen as 
which she would be more at home. I have 
not been able to thin out or make more 
spacious recorded sounds which are often 
uncomfortably thick and overloaded. 

It seems to me that in an opera which is 
all about ‘‘wonders’’ what one wants above 
all is to forget the machinery which is 
exactly what the marvellous staging of 
theatres like the Bolshoi permit you to do. 
But where the sound and the mere vocal 
emission are no better than this I find that 
on disc at least one cannot easily plunge 
into the proper element. -H.-W. 


STRAUSS, R. Elektra—complete. 
Klytemnestra Jean Madeira (m.-sop.) 
Elektra Inge Borkh (sop. 
Chrysothemis a —- (sop. 
Aegisthus itz Uhl (ten. 
Orestes Dietrich wtecne ae (bar. 


Chorus of the Dresden State Opera 
(Chorus Master: Ernst Hintze), 
Dresden State Orchestra conducted 
by Karl Béhm. D.G.G. @ LPM 
18690-1: @ SLPM138690-1 (two 

12 in., 60s. 4d. plus 21s. 8d. P.T.). 
Mitropoulos (10/61) © OLPC1209/1-2 
‘In a short article contributed to the 
handsomely produced pamphlet which 
accompanies this recording of Elektra, Karl 
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TOP TURNTABLES PLAY G@QS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Here is a list of unusually fine records—as good to receive as to give! We cannot waste space quoting 
glowing reviews, but these records have all been hailed as winners by the critics. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


A Festival of Lessons and Carols mono RG 190 
The Choir of King’s College, Cambridge stereo ZRG 5190 
A Procession with Carols for Advent Sunday mono RG 240 
The Choir of King’s College, Cambridge stereo ZRG 5240 
Music for the Feast of Christmas mono RG 148 
The Choir of Ely Cathedral stereo ZRG 5148 
A Ceremony of Carols by Benjamin Britten 

Mass in G Minor by Vaughan Williams mono RG 179 
The Choir of Canterbury Cathedral stereo ZRG 5179 

E.P.s Carols from King’s 

Rejoice and be merry. Away in a manger. While shepherds watched. mono EAF 11 
The Sussex Carol. Rocking. God rest you merry, gentlemen. stereo ZFA 11 
The First Nowell and other Carols. The holly and the ivy. Joseph wasanoldman. mono EAF 20 
Unto us is born a son. The First Nowell. Past three o’clock. stereo ZFA 20 


Both E.P.s recorded in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 
RECORDS OF THE SPOKEN WORD 


For an individual gift to someone who has already got Beethoven’s Fifth why not try a spoken 
word record? 


Robert Donat reads poems at John Betjeman’s Summoned By Bells RG 273 
Christmas RG 192 . F ; 

T. S. Eliot reads Practical Cats RG 116 lil Bekea*Teay Chonhe i, 

Frank Pettingell reads A Peter Pears, Patrick Wymark, 

Christmas Carol RG 155 Robert Eddison, Derek Godfrey, 

Emlyn Williams reads Charles Prunella Scales, mono RG 284/6 
Dickens Vol. 1 and 2 RG 231/2 Patrick Garland stereo ZRG 5284/6 


and of course UNDER MILK WOOD by Dylan Thomas 
The B.B.C. Italia Prize-winning production starring Richard Burton, Hugh Griffith, etc. RG 21/1 


CLASSICAL RECORDINGS FOR DISCERNING CHILDREN 

If you want to give a child ninety minutes of undiluted pleasure with no commercials we recommend: 

Jane Asher as Alice in 
Alice in Wonderland Alice Through the Looking Glass 

with Margaretta Scott, Leslie French, Margaret Rawlings, Carleton Hobbs, Ian Wallace, 

Vivienne Chatterton, Tony Church, Frank Duncan, Deryck Guyler, Marjorie Westbury, 
mono RG 145/6 Norman Shelley. mono RG 180/1 
stereo ZRG 5145/6 stereo ZRG 5180/1 


The Wind in the Willows 


with Patrick Wymark, Richard Goolden, Tony Church, Vivienne Chatterton, 
Norman Shelley, Frank Duncan, Deryck Guyler. 


A reminder of one of 1961’s outstanding recordings: 


BACH ST. JOHN PASSION 
sung in English by 
Peter Pears, Elizabeth Harwood, Alexander Yound, David Ward, Helen Watts, Hervey Alan 
and the Choir of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Thurston Dart, harpsichord. Simon Preston, organ. Directed by David Willcocks. 
mono RG 270/2 stereo ZRG 5270/2 


ARGO RECORD CO. LTD., 113/115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 Tel.: KNI. 4256 
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Learn a language this 
winter with ATLAS 
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Export and Trade enquiries from 


THE DELTA RECORD CO. LTD., 697 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1O. 


cont UNUM. coon HUT Mitte. 
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SPARKLING FRENCH: This unusual course, 
endorsed by |’Academie Francaise, entertains 
as it teaches! Four 12” long-play discs present 
26 amusing scenes, each one followed by ex- 
planatory exercises. A bound and illustrated 
232-page book gives the text in both French and 
accurately translated English. Packed in a sturdy 
and attractive box. 

Complete set £5.19.11 (inc. tax) 





ENGLISH IS GOOD FOR YOU: If you area 
foreign resident or visitor, you will soon ‘pick 
up’ and improve your English with the aid of 
this easy course, comprising twelve 7” 33} r.p.m. 
records and a 250-page illustrated text book 
giving full translation in a choice of French, 
German, Italian or Dutch. 

Complete set £5.19.11 (inc. tax) 





GET ALONG SERIES: These marvellous little 
7” 334 r.p.m. records will enable you to really 
enjoy your Continental holiday next year! Short 
scenes in hotels, restaurants, etc., prepare you 
for all the situations the tourist is likely to en- 
counter. The accompanying booklet gives full 
text and translation. The series covers France, 
Germany, Italy and Spain. 

Each language set only 10/2 (inc. tax) 


Tel: LADbroke 4626 
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FAMOUS 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS ON 

RECORD! 





30 wonderful 


stories come 
to life! 


These grand Atlas tale-spinners 
will bring countless hours of 
entertainment to your children. 
Each story is performed by a 
first-class cast, with famous 
actors in the leading roles, and 
accompanied by music from the 
works of great masters. The 
complete text of the 10” 
long-playing record is given on the 
fully-illustrated coloured album. 
There is something for every age 
group... fairy tales... 
adventure classics . . . lives of 
famous composers .. . and Bible 
stories. Each album 22/9 (inc. tax) 
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Wholesalers:- 

Connoisseur Records * Dublin 71769 

Keith Prowse Ltd. - London HYD 6000 

A. Soloway Ltd. + London BIS 6316 

H.R. Taylor + Birmingham + Midland 0521 
Valectric Ltd. + Leeds 33213 
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Bohm, writing of his first meeting with 
Strauss at Munich in 1924, tells of the 
composer, when rehearsing the Maids’ 
Scene in the opera, asking the orchestra to 
play softly as “the composition itself is 
already so loud”’, and goes on to discuss the 
difficulty of securing a just balance in the 
opera house between singers and orchestra 
in the final duet; a difficulty, Bohm says, 
eliminated in the studio by the use of 
microphones for each group so that the 
singers can be subjected to the most 
brilliant orchestral tone and yet remain 
audible. To refresh my memory, after 
reading this, I played over the recording of 
the duet made by Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with Schliiter 
and Welitsch as soloists, and found that 
they were often drowned by the orchestra. 
The recording of that celebrated issue of 
four 78 r.p.m. discs of the Recognition 
Scene to the end of the opera reproduced 
more faithfully, in fact, what the listener 
would hear in the opera house—at least 
under Beecham—than the artificial balance 
secured by modern recording techniques. 
In the case of the Decca Tristan the singers— 
while generally audible—took second place, 
more often than not, to the orchestra, In 
this recording of Elektra the reverse is the 
case, and we hear the orchestra only at its 
fullest, and most powerful, in the sections 
in which it alone plays, such as those before 
and after the Klytemnestra-Elektra scene, 
or in the final duet. 

The voices of the singers are, in con- 
sequence, greatly exposed, and we can hear 
the words, vocal nuances, and the stresses 
and strains of some of the very trying and 
testing passages, with absolute clarity. Let it 
be said at once that two of the three 
principals affected by this process come 
through the ordeal with flying colours. 
These are Inge Borkh and Jean Madeira. 
Marianne Schech is not so successful. Miss 
Borkh made a great impression when she 
sang Electra during the visit of the Stuttgart 
State Opera to the Royal Festival Hall in 
1955, handicapped though she must have 
been by an under-rehearsed orchestra. She 
looked, it is true, more like Sieglinde in her 
second best than the unkempt and ragged 
Elektra of the stage directions, who describes 
to her brother the hair that was so beautiful 
as to make men tremble as_ being 
“besmirched and matted’’, but her acting 
was powerfully dramatic and her voice 
equal to all the demands of the long part. 
Without now being troubled by the too 
glamorous appearance of this Elektra one 
can concentrate on her singing and vocal 
acting alone. It is a joy indeed to hear high 
notes, loud or soft, taken so securely and so 
dead-centre. She makes such things as the 
end of the Agamemnon monologue, the 
trying passage at the end of her scene with 
Klytemnestra, and her part in the final 
duet, absolutely thrilling: and her singing 
of the exquisite lyrical music of the Recogni- 
tion Scene, if perhaps a little lacking in 
tenderness, is most beautiful. Her first 
words, “Allein! weh, ganz allein’’ (“Alone! 
woe! quite alone!’’), are full of deep pathos: 
and she ranges from this emotion to biting 
contempt and hatred for her mother and 
lust for vengeance on that lady and her 
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paramour, and triumphant joy when that 
vengeance is accomplished by Orestes. It 
could be held that her voice has not the 
cutting edge some phrases require but, 
since one cannot have everything, that can 
be gladly sacrificed, I feel, for such grand, 
true and beautiful singing allied to a fine 
conception of the great role. 

Marianne Schech is not a singer of this 
order. She is apt to slide up to her high 
notes—which are sometimes shrill—and she 
cannot maintain the clean vocal line that 
was conspicuous in Welitsch’s singing of the 
part—her lighter quality of tone was also 
better suited to it—but Miss Schech throws 
herself with abandon into Chrysothemis’s 
monologue of longing for husband and 
children, and home in a world far from the 
evil atmosphere of the Palace and its 
inmates. She sings always with conviction 
and it is given to her to end the ecstatic 
final duet with Elektra, before the latter’s 
dance of death, on a phrase with a high 
B natural, and to give the great cry of 
*‘Orestes’’ just before the curtain falls. She 
achieves both these climaxes splendidly. 

Jean Madeira’s dark, rich toned voice is 
a natural for the part of Klytemnestra, a 
part she first sang in 1956 at the Salzburg 
Festival (Harold Rosenthal gives an account 
of this American mezzo-soprano’s career in 
one of his valuable contributions about 
singers to the recently published supple- 
mentary volume of Grove). Klytemnestra’s 
long monologue and her duet with Elektra 
are one of the marvels of Strauss’s great 
opera (and of musical psychology) : in these 
Miss Madeira gives us splendid singing 
and a vividly drawn portrait of the bloated, 
diseased, and dream haunted woman. Her 
enunciation lacks the incisive quality that 
made Elisabeth H6ngen’s singing of the 
part so outstanding, nor does she attempt to 
imitate the frightening gasps that Miss 
Héngen introduced into the monologue— 
they are not indicated in the score—but her 
cries for “Light, more light’’, her maniacal 
laughter when she receives the news, as 
reported, of Orestes’s death, are indeed 
spine chilling and she sings the lyrical 
phrases of her monologue with a pathos 
that almost gains sympathy for her con- 
dition. At other points the harsh, con- 
stricted quality she gives to her lower range 
is most effective. 

It goes without saying that Fischer- 
Dieskau makes a living person of Orestes— 
a character often made to appear a lay 
figure. Fischer-Dieskau’s feeling for words, 
the emotion—for example—with which he 
sings “Orest gestorben bin’? (“Orestes is 
dead indeed”’), his growing excitement when 
Elektra tells him she is not a servant but of 
the blood royal, these are a few pointers to 
a noble presentation of the part. Fritz Uhl 
gives an excellent portrayal of the ill-fated 
Aegisthus, at first jaunty, then nervous and 
fearful, and at length terrified. He really 
sings his notes, unlike Cetra’s Franz 
Klarwein. 

The small parts are all well taken, and I 
must single out for special praise the third 
and fifth Serving Maids, sung respectively 
by Sieglinde Wagner and Gerda Scheyrer, 
and the Overseer, sung by Ilona Stein- 
gruber. 
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And so to the conductor and the orchestra. 
Karl Béhm seems to me to find the right 
tempi, the right tensions and relaxations, 
in his interpretation of the complicated 
score with its graded series of great 
crescendos from the Agamemnon monologue 
to the final pages. It is an overall con- 
ception that commands the greatest admira- 
tion, the interpretation of a musician who 
had conducted a large number of Strauss’s 
operas in the presence of the composer, and 
to whom Daphne is dedicated. The huge 
orchestra plays superbly. I have marked 
passage after passage in my full score of 
eloquent, dramatic, lyrical, playing in all 
departments. The lovely tone of the strings 
in the haunting “Children of Agamemnon” 
theme, the baleful braying of the horns as 
Klytemnestra appears at the window of the 
Palace, the sinister fluttering of the flutes 
in her monologue, the terrifying music for 
the whole orchestra as she returns into the 
Palace, the glorious playing in the Recogni- 
tion Scene and in Elektra’s dance—these 
are a few of the outstanding things in their 
performance of Strauss’s amazingly imagin- 
ative and colourful orchestration. 

As for the recording, it is so good and 
spacious that one rarely adverts to it. 
Elektra is a very static opera, but the right 
perspective is given to the entrance of 
Aegisthus and to the servants calling out 
“Orestes” inside the Palace. Mono is 
kindest to the voices—especially to Miss 
Schech—and stereo gives clearer definition 
to the orchestral detail, but I would be well 
satisfied with either version. I began this 
review with a reference to the pamphlet. 
In addition to Karl Béhm’s piece, it con- 
tains a clear account of the story by Dr. 
H. A. Fiechtner, well translated, and 
photographs of composer, librettist, con- 
ductor, orchestra, and artists—the latter 
rather smudgy, but all this I would have 
sacrificed for a libretto in German and 
English which would have enabled the 
listener to follow —in particular — the 
exchanges between Elektra and her mother. 
To think that I bought such a libretto for 
one shilling in 1910! Surely, however, the 
cost of providing it would not be greater 
than the productionof this elaborate pamph- 
let? But I do not want to end on a 
note of criticism. Elektra has a well-founded 
claim to be Strauss’s greatest opera— 
despite the comparative weakness of Chryso- 
themis’s music—and there is no doubt 
whatsoever in my mind that the present 
recording brings us a great performance of 
the marvellous score. 
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SULLIVAN. Cox and Box—complete. 
Cox Alan Styler 
Box Joseph Riordan 


Bouncer Donald Adams 
New Symphony Orchestra _ con- 
ducted by Isidore Godfrey (LK4402: 
SKL4138). 


SULLIVAN. The Gondoliers—complete. 
The Duke of Plaza-Toro John Reed 

Luiz Jeffrey Skitch 
Kenneth Sandford 
Thomas Round 
Alan Styler 


Don Alhambra del Bolero 
Marco Palmieri 
Giuseppe Palmieri 


Antonio Michael Wakeham 
Francesco Joseph Riordan 
Giorgio George Cook 
Annibale Michael Wakeham 
The Duchess of Plaza-Toro Gillian Knight 
Casilda Jennifer Toye 


Gianetta Mary Sansom 
Tessa Joyce Wright 


Fiametta Dawn Bradshaw 
Vittoria Ceinwen Jones 
Giulia Daphne Gill 
Inez Jeanette Roach 


D’Oyly Carte Opera Chorus and 
New Symphony Orchestra _ con- 
ducted by Isidore Godfrey. Decca 
@ LK4402-4: © SKL4138-40 (three 
12 in., 77s. 103d. plus 27s. 103d. P.T.). 


The Gondoliers: 
Sargent 
(9/57) @ ALP1504-5 : © (5/59) ASD265-6 


As one who tires of Gilbert’s dialogue 
much more quickly than his lyrics set to 
Sullivan’s music, the greatest benefit to me 
of having virtually all the dialogue in this 
new recording of The Gondoliers is that it 
needs five instead of the usual four sides to 
accommodate it and this provides an odd 
side which is most agreeably occupied by 
Cox and Box, the sparkling little one-act 
operetta, used sometimes as a curtain raiser. 
Let me say at the outset that I have not 
heard this for a long time, and someone 
seems to have ‘borrowed’ my score, but I 
think that the recording is complete save 
for a brief final number. 

A meeting with F. C. Burnand played a 
great part in turning Sullivan’s thoughts 
from oratorio to light opera. They met by 
chance one day, and Burnand, wanting to 
help some amateur musical friends who 
were short of a production, asked Sullivan 
to collaborate with him. There was no 
money in it, said Burnand, but Sullivan 
agreed to write the music without fee as it 
was for friends, and upon this assurance 
Burnand adapted J. M. Morton’s farce 
“Box and Cox’. So the reverse-named 
Cox and Box was born. 

So successful was the private performance, 
given at Moray Lodge, Campden Hill, on 
April 27th, 1867, that it was decided to put 
the operetta on at the Adelphi Theatre, 
London, on behalf of a fund organised by 
**Punch”’ for the family of a member of the 
staff who had died. At this performance 
Sullivan played the piano. Again it was a 
tremendous success and it next appeared 
in Manchester, and when it returned to 
London again with every sign of proving 
to be a money-spinner the most surprised 
man of all was Sullivan. 

The story is thin but gives opportunities 
for many amusing situations. An old soldier 
anticipated the TV programme ‘Double 
Your Money”’ by letting the same room to 
two tenants, one who works by day and the 
other by night. Inevitably, of course, they 
meet. The three characters are all admirably 
and imaginatively interpreted by Alan 
Styler, Joseph Riordan and Donald Adams. 
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The mono version is good but that in 
stereo is a positive stunner. One can almost 
see Cox and Box when they meet, pacing 
up and down the room in their acrimonious 
exchanges, and similarly there will be no 
need for anyone to be told that when the 
wily landlord breaks into a martial air, as 
he is wont to do, he immediately starts 
marching to and fro. Sullivan’s music, 
which is not very often heard, is lively and 
tuneful, full of wit, and in places parodies 
opera quite joyously. This is a splendid 
addition to the catalogue. I cannot recall a 
previous complete recording in any form. 

The Gondoliers faces the usual competition 
from the H.M.V.-Sargent recording and 
there is rather more to it than in similar 
comparisons with some of the operas. First 
of all there is the matter of dialogue or no 
dialogue and that itself will settle the choice 
for some. Next there is the question of 
recording, particularly in the stereo version. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that the new 
Decca version is far ahead of its H.M.V. 
rival in the matter of stereo realism, 
although in fairness it should be pointed out 
that in this, the first of their new series of 
G.-and-S. operas, H.M.V. did not attempt 
to suggest movement. 

Finally there is the matter of performance. 
The return of Thomas Round to the D’Oyly 
Carte Company helps greatly. He is in 
excellent form, as is John Reed as the Duke, 
albeit sounding a little youthful. There are 
some unfamiliar names in the cast. Some 
of the newcomers sing and speak well and 
some sing reasonably well but speak affect- 
edly, not in the ordinary sense of the word 
but in the style of one consciously and 
conscientiously trying to imitate a master 
elocutionist, but only succeeding in sounding 
unnatural. The Sargent set is vocally 
superior, but the singers for the most part 
(it was the team’s first essay in G. and S.) 
have not got into the skin of their parts. 
Orchestrally, and this is my great surprise, 
I like the new set the better. Sargent in 
places tends to sound a bit sluggish. Price 
comparisons are three discs for 105s. 9d. 
against 82s. for two, and for the extra 
23s. 9d. you get the dialogue, whether you 
want it or not, and Cox and Box, which is 
worth a great deal more. 

W. A. CHISLETT. 


VERDI. La Forza del Destino: Son 
giunta! grazie, o Dio . . . Madre, 
pietosa Vergine; Pace, pace, mio Dio. 
Floriana Cavalli (soprano), Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Anatole Fistoulari. H.M.V. @ 
7ER5209: @ RES4293 (7 in., 10s. 14d. 
plus 3s. 73d. P.T.). 

This is a voice I think I would like much 
more in the opera house than on record 
where the occasional ungainliness is exag- 
gerated by the microphone, notably Cavalli’s 
trick of attacking top notes from just under- 
neath. Further I find the voice much more 
acceptable in stereo than mono, the vibrato 
less troublesome. The performances are 
forceful, Cavalli confidently coping with the 
widest dynamic contrasts. I should have 
welcomed more contrasts of tone-colour for 
the soft passages of ‘‘Madre, pietosa 
Vergine’’. E.G 
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VERDI. Otello—complete. 
Otello Jon Vickers (ten.) 
Desdemona Leonie Rysanek (sop.) 
lago Tito Gobbi (bar.) 
Cassio Florindo Andreolli — 
Roderigo Mario Carlin (ten. 
Lodovico Ferruccio Mazzoli (bass) 
Montano Franco Calabrese (bass) 
A Herald Robert Kerns (bar.) 
Emilia Myriam Pirazzini (m.-sop.) 


Chorus and Orchestra of the Rome 
Opera House (Chorus Master: 
Giuseppe Conca) conducted by Tullio 
Serafin. R.C.A. @ LD6155/1-3: 
© LDS 6155/1-3 (three 12 in., 104s. 
103d. plus 37s. 73d. P.T.) Records 
available in Soria Presentation Album 
with notes and libretto, and cannot be 
purchased separately. 


Toscanini (12/53), (4/59) @ RB16093-5 
Erede (1/55) @ LXT5009-11 
Karajan 


(10/61) @ MET209-11: (10/61) @ SET209-11 
- Hard on the heels of the Decca Otello that 
I reviewed last month, and from the same 
address (though on a different label, and 
from a different recording team), comes 
another Otello. It is a good set of records, 
though not the equal of the Decca. Neither 
the orchestral playing, nor the recording, 
nor the cast—though each is on a high level 
—matches that of the other set. With one 
very important exception, the Iago of Tito 
Gobbi. How maddening for all that the 
leading Otello trio of our day—Tebaldi, 
Del Monaco and Gobbi—should thus be 
split across the two sets! 

Again and again in Verdi’s letters we find 
that he was in the first instance attracted to 
a particular subject by a single character, 
such as Azucena or Rigoletto. Otello, as is 
well known, was called Jago in its earlier 
stages; and it is the figure of Iago that 
dominates the first two acts. Gobbi’s Iago 
is a wonderful performance: sung in a 
much fuller, stronger, freer tone than (for 
example) the recent Falstaff at Covent 
Garden. In fact these records find him in his 
vocal prime, untiring, and even untested by 
a tessitura that takes him up to A. It is 
very subtle, and very sinister. The Credo 
is thrilling, the ““Dream Narration’’ cunning 
and delicate, the whole character rounded 
in every detail. 

It is interesting to hear Jon Vickers’ first 
Otello—and for that matter, his first operatic 
recording. Here is a very promising per- 
formance. He has the voice, the passion and 
the intelligence for the role. All it lacks is 
the intensity and vividness that can come 
only, I think, after experience of the opera 
in a theatre, after living and feeling the 
part, phrase by phrase, in relation to the 
drama as it unfolds before, and catches into 
itself, the audience. Vickers’ timbre does not 
have the fierce ring of Del Monaco’s; and 
the voice does not rise with any ease to the 
B flats (in the quartet of Act 2, for example, 
he is all but flat). But there is magnificence 
in his delivery of such a passage as the 
address to the assembly in Act 3 (“‘Messeri! 
Il Doge mi richiama .. . ’’); there are both 
passion and pathos in his tones. 

Leonie Rysanek’s Desdemona, on the other 
hand, is so disappointing that many people 
may feel this alone is enough to rule out the 
set for them. It is true that she sang the part 
(with Del Monaco and Gobbi) at the 
opening of the last-but-one Scala season. 
The Opera correspondent called her “a 
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The New English Bible 
New Testament 
spoken in the full text 


for continuous and permanent use in services, 
in training and study, and in the home 


on high quality 
12 inch mono LP’s 


The records are produced in bands, with a clear 
separation. These bands are keyed on the record 
sleeve to the corresponding Marginal Numbers 

used in the printed text of NEB. 

Each record sleeve carries an authoritative commentary 
on the contents of the record. 


now available 
NEB 1, 2,3 JOHN’S Gospel in three parts _ 








NEB 4 Letters of Paul to the COLOSSIANS, 
PHILEMON and the EPHESIANS 








NEB 5 First Letter of PETER and a Letter of JAMES 





NEB 6, 7, 8, 9 LUKE’S Gospel in four parts 





artistes Judi Dench, Margaret Rawlings, Flora Robson, 
Sybil Thorndike, Andrew Cruickshank, Nicholas Hannen, 
Robert Harris, Keith Michell, John Neville, 

Rex Palmer, Paul Rogers, Lockwood West 
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The 
Spoken 
Bible 


a new concept 
acclaimed by 
Press, T.V., 
and Radio 


An authoritative recording 
by Leomark Limited 

under licence from the 
University Presses of Oxford 
and Cambridge with the 

full advice of the Rev. 

Dr. C. H. Dodd, Director 

of the New English 

Bible project. 

Produced by Frederick 
Bradshaw, with the 
co-operation of the Actors’ 
Church Union. 

Theological direction by the 
Rev. F. N. Davey, Director 
of the Society for 
Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


Obtainable 
wherever 
good records 
are sold, at 
41s per record 


LEOMARK 
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The television showroom 
at Imhof House. 


Stereo hi fi—hear your choice 
at Imhofs. 


ore) enales 


Browse in the Melody Bar 
at Imhof House. 


Experts pack your order 
at Imhofs. 
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STEREO AND HIFI 


RECORDS 


SWIFT WORLD WIDE DELIVERY 


EXPORT RECORDS POSTAL SERVICE 
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A complete fioor of Imhof House is entirely devoted to stereo and single-channel hi fi 
instruments. Here you can really relax in comfort under ideal listening conditions. You 
can hear your favourite recordings, whether on tape or disc, played on any system of your 
choice. Through the new Stereo Comparator—an exclusive Imhof device—you can listen 
and compare a tremendous variety of stereo systems, changing from one to another at the 
flick of a switch. Whether you are interested in stereophonic or single-channel hi fi 
reproduction, comparison is easy at Imhofs—and you enjoy yourself more! 


Imhofs carry the largest stock of records with unrivalled facilities for choosing and listening. 
Each department, Classical, Export and Imhofs famous Melody Bar, has its own expert 
staff. You can rely on them for the best advice if you are uncertain of your choice. There is 
the widest range of Continental and foreign recordings and, of course, any current British 
record will readily be supplied. Close liaison with manufacturers enables us to place orders 
in advance and they give us priority in allocating records in short supply. 


Your order, whether for instruments, records or spares, receives the immediate individual 
attention of the most experienced staff in the business. Every order is carefully packed into 
sturdy boxes made to our own requirements. We carry out all paperwork on Customs and 
Shipping and every item is fully insured to guarantee safe delivery. 


A boon to overseas music lovers, this famous service guarantees swift, safe delivery of 
records. All-are meticulously examined before despatch. All are free of purchase tax 
and parcels over £10 in value are sent post and packing free with free insurance. Whatever 
their value, all orders from H.M. Forces overseas for L.P’s and 45’s are sent post and 
packing free. The experience we have gained since our records postal service was begun 
in 1897 is always at your service. 





RADIO AND TV 


PRE-RECORDED TAPES 


SERVICE 


GIFTS & GIFT TOKENS 


STOP PRESS! Imhof hifi demonstration 
room has been acoustically re-designed to provide 
better-than-ever listening facilities with air con- 


ditioning for your extra comfort! 


All the latest models on permanent demonstration for easy comparison. New transistorised 
radios for longer life, lower power consumption and clearer reception. New portables, 
mains sets and mains portables from miniature pocket radios no larger than your hand to 
sets in clean modern designs of all shapes and sizes. New TV sets in the latest ultra-elegant 
lines—portables, table models and consoles in all screen sizes—with the best makes on 
permanent side-by-side demonstration. 


For musical reproduction at its very best choose from a vast selection of pre-recorded 
tapes and stereo tapes in the Ground Floor Record Department. 


At our Service Shop on the Second Floor-you can have new IM diamond or IM sapphire 
styli fitted while you wait and choose from an extensive range of accessories. Small 
repairs are quickly dealt with and, for larger jobs, an appointment is made for an engineer 
to visit your home on same-day service. 


Christmas gifts that will really be appreciated. Records from Imhof’s incomparable 
collections, record players, radiograms, stereograms, radio and television sets. Imhof’s own 
Record Tokens are available at values from 6/- upwards for any make of record or equipment. 
They are valid indefinitely and we will gladly send records to any address in the world. No 
charge is made for the greetings card. Call in, or send for some today in time for Christmas. 


To: Alfred Imhof Limited Dept. III, 
112-116 New Oxford St. W.C.1 MUSEUM 7878 





Please send me THIS YEAR OF HI-FI 1961 


Guaranteed Export Record Service 


Details of the IM styli 
tick appropriate square 
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faithful reproduction... _ 





Designed for the connoisseur, the 
Dansette ‘Hi-Fi’ record reproducer 
cannot be surpassed for absolutely 
faithful performance. The delightful 
two-tone cabinet has been built to 
ensure correct acoustics. Fitted with 
a ‘pull-push’ amplifier, 4-speed Garrard 
autochanger, pilot light indicator and 
a specially sensitive speaker, the 
Dansette ‘Hi-Fi’ reflects all that is 
best in sound reproduction. ‘Hi-Fi’ 
autochanger record player price 

324 gns. (Inc. P.T.)—Legs optional, 
extra. 








Stereophonic converter is available 
for this model. 





‘Broadcaster’ genuine diamond Styli 
play 10,000 times and give your records a 
reproduction quality you have never heard 
before. Get the best from your records 
with the best of needles—always ask your 
dealer for ‘Broadcaster’ genuine diamond 
Styli. 
‘Broadcaster’ diamond Styli 35/9 (Inc. P.T.) 
‘Broadcaster’ sapphire Styli 5/11 (Inc. P.T.) 
The Symbol of Quality 
YY lll ty yf 





AX \\ 


AMG 


Large range of Record Players priced from I14 gns. 


Write for illustrated colour brochure showing complete range of 
Dansette record players and transistor radios. 


QQ 





Enjoy listening to this superb Dansette 
Transistor. Fully transistorised; long and 


medium wavelengths; dual printed cir- 
cuits; hi-flux speaker; available in very 
attractive colours. From all good radio 
dealers and stores. Send for leaflets. 


MODEL RT/222 154 gns. (Tax paid) 


Battery 3/3 extra. 


De-luxe MODEL RT/III 174 gns. 
(Inc. P/T and battery) 





DANSETTE PRODUCTS LTD. 


Plus-A-Gram House, 112-116 Old Street, London, E.C.1. 
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controversial Desdemona, certainly a typical 
representative of one German school’’, and 
added that “fone must appreciate the per- 
sonal qualities which she brought to the 
role’’—without specifying what they were. 
The records, and her London Tosca, can 


help us to guess at them: gentleness, 
femininity, and a touching pathos of 
manner. But under the microphone’s 


searching ear her singing is often revealed 
as a little unsteady and a little inexact— 
not extravagantly so, but enough to throw 
out the chording of the quartet or the Act 
3 finale, “‘E un di sul mio sorriso’’. More 
seriously, she seems to have little feeling for 
the natural shape and weight of an Italian 
phrase. For example, in “Dio ti giocondi”’ 
the 6/8 phrase “Tu di me ti fai gioco’’ is 
quite unmoulded; there is no amplitude in 
the climax of this duet, the “E son io 
l’innocente cagion’’, ff con disperazione. 
And the words are often unintelligible. 
Three times a major third in the Willow 
Song sounds to me not quite sharp enough. 
Rather than multiply examples, let me pay 
tribute to her artistic approach to the music, 


eal 







All forces mustered for the RCA **Otello” 
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and to a timbre which is veiled, but often 
very beautiful. 

The smaller roles are well filled in. No 
one would pretend the Rome Opera 
Orchestra was one to compare with La 
Scala or the Vienna Philharmonic, but 
under Serafin they rise above their usual 
form. The accompanying booklet (60 large, 
handsome pages, almost a book) has an 
interesting essay in which William Weaver 
recounts an interview with Serafin about the 
work and its performance. There is illumi- 
nating detail; and then Mr Weaver speaks 
of the “‘quiet authority that shapes Serafin’s 
performances”’. It is a good phrase, 
suggesting not only the broad control of 
and profound sympathy with the music, but 
also the undeniable lack of sheer excitement. 
This is not a virtuoso execution such as 
Karajan or Toscanini obtains. But there 
are fine things in it—none finer than the 
handling of the Brindisi, in which the 
displacement of accents and keys so vividly 
conveys Cassio’s drunkenness. The one 
failure is in the Act 3 ensemble, which 
wanders along vaguely and unconvincingly, 
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with only an occasional emergent phrase of 
Gobbi’s to give it drive. If Karajan’s 
reading makes one aware, above all, of the 
marvellous orchestral writing, Serafin’s 
makes one responsive to the harmonic 
expressiveness. 

The breaks are very badly planned. 
They occur in the middle of the Love 
Duet, in the middle of “Dio ti giocondi’’, 
at Cassio’s entrance in the Act 3 finale. 
Decca manage the lay-out far better: 
there is a break before the love-duet begins, 
another after the Credo, and one before 
the ballet music, otherwise each side ends 
with a fall of curtain; every one of the 
RCA breaks occurs in mid-act. The 
ballet music, incidentally, is in the new 
version again included, and again it does 
not justify its place; the Greek dance is 
charming, but the jolly galop and quick- 
step have nothing to do with Otello. An 
appendix, after the opera is over, would be 
the only acceptable place. 

It is a good stereo recording, though 
without the vividness of its rival. The 
dynamic range is far narrower; probably 
that of the performance was. (Vickers’ 
pppp and f, when he tells of the handkerchief, 
“Una possente maga . . .”’, are not so far 
apart; and I felt I wanted to turn up the 
storm music, turn down the intimate 
conversations—they were too much on a 
level.) One hears Otello putting down his 
scimitar in Act 4, and since without the 
score no one can know what he is doing, 
but just thinks one of the players has 
dropped something, this is a good example 
of meaningless ‘“‘effects’? noise better 
omitted. On the other hand Emilia, 
knocking at the door, misses her first cue, 
which destroys the image of Otello gazing 
at the lifeless Desdemona, oblivious of the 
world breaking in. 

For Gobbi’s Iago, the set must be heard; 
but it does not displace the indispensable 
Toscanini, nor, as a fine modern version, 
the Decca. It is sumptuously presented; 
the book(let) contains text and translation, 
‘analysis’, and also fine large colour 
reproductions of the original stage and 
costume designs. A.P 


VERDI. Falstaff—complete. 


Sir John Falstaff Giuseppe Taddei (bar. 


Fenton Emilio Renzi (ten.) 
Ford Saturno Meletti (bar.) 
Dr. Caius Gino del Signore (ten.) 


Bardolph Giuseppe Nessi (ten.) 
Pistol Cristiano Dalamangas (bass) 
Alice Ford Rosanna Carteri (sop.) 
Nanetta Lina Pagliughi (sop.) 
Mistress Page Anna Maria Canali (m.-sop.) 
Dame Quickly Amalia Pini (m.-sop.) 
Chorus and Orchestra of Radiotele- 
visione Italiana, Turin, conducted 
by Mario Rossi. Cetra @ OLPC 
1207/1-3 (three 12 in., 49s. 9d. plus 
17s. 9d. P.T.). 
Toscanini 

Kar: 


(3/55), (11/59) @ RB16163-5 
“(3/57) @ 88CX1410-2 : (7/61) @ SAX2254-6 

In spite of only fair recording, with 
occasional patches of surface noise and, on 
my equipment, of distortion, this perform- 
ance succeeds in being very enjoyable. 
Mario Rossi gets lively playing from his 
orchestra, sometimes rough—as at the start 
of Act 1: and sometimes—as in the second 
scene of this act—brilliant and fine pointed. 
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One could put in a good claim that this 
is the most spontaneous performance of the 
three available, and this comes to the fore 
especially in the scenes in which the women 
are concerned. Their laughter and chatter 
and scheming are absolutely delightful. 
Taddei is always in the skin of his part, and 
if not a Stabile, he gives an admirable and 
well-rounded performance in which he 
conveys much of the many-sided character 
of Falstaff. 

Saturno Meletti is an excellent singing 
actor, but the weakness of his upper range 
tells in the climactic passages of Ford’s 
Monologue—in which Columbia’s Rolando 
Panerai was so fine. The secondary men’s 
parts are all well characterised. Rosanna 
Carteri is a most attractive Alice Ford and it 
is a shame the recording is so unkind to 
some of her high notes. Anna Maria Canali 
makes a rather negative Mistress Page—she 
is not a patch on Nan Merriman in the two 
other recordings—and Amalia Pini is a 
routine Dame Quickly. In her first interview 
with Falstaff she sounds like a plummy 
baritone. 

Lina Pagliughi and Emilio Renzi both 
suffer from the general lack of perspective 
in their duets and he makes a mere dab at 
his top B flat in their first exchange. 
Pagliughi sings the fairy song in the last 
scene prettily. 

There are, it will be seen, many draw- 
backs, but the total impression, as I have 
said, is one of an intense relish of this 
prego music communicated to the 
istener. A.R. 


VERDI. 
Violetta Valery 
redo Germont 
Giorgio Germont 
Flora Bervoix 
Gastone 


La Traviata—complete. 


Anna Moffo (sop. 
Richard Tucker (ten. 
pa. Merrill (bar. 
ie olds (m.-sop. 
Palma (ten. 

Baron Douphol pase Calabrese (bar. 
Marquis d'Obigny Vito Susca (bass 
Dr. Grenvil Franco Ventriglia (bass 
Giuseppe Adelio Zagonara (ten. 
Annina Liliana Poli (sop. 
Messenger Sergio Liviabella (bar. 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Rome 
Opera House conducted by Fernando 
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Another Traviata? Good! Hope springs 
eternal .. . If it isn’t the ideal, this time any 
more than on a dozen other occasions, the 
pursuit of the ideal is very well worthwhile 
still. I found much to enjoy in the inter- 
pretation quite apart from my continuing 
amazement at the power and pathos of this 
much performed music. 

As usual the crux of the matter is the 
heroine herself. And one destructive way of 
setting about Miss Moffo would be to 
observe that she has not naturally the 
specific golden gravity of Tebaldi, nor the 
dramatic gamut of Callas, nor even the sort 
of natural affinity with all sung music 
which seems to come to even such an 
unlikely choice of Traviata as Victoria de 
los Angeles. There are two very obvious 
places where Miss Moffo’s voice does not 
have that flowering, soaring quality which 
is one of the things that Verdi seems to 
demand in this extremely demanding role: 
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one is where Germont has just come in in 
the second scene (some way before we get 
launched on the duet). He tells Violetta 
that her past reproaches her. She fires up 
with “My past is no more”? (“Pid non 
existe; or amo Alfredo e Dio lo cancello’’). 
“Now I love Alfred and God has wiped it 
out...’ Here one is conscious of Miss 
Moffo being slightly over-parted. Again, 
too, in the more famous outburst ““Amami 
Alfredo”? (the overture tune) which pre- 
ceeds her sudden running away after 
Alfredo has found her trying to write the 
letter to him. But these things—I mean 
sheer volume and weight of voice and 
authority of presence—are to some extent 
disguised with a cunning control of the 
knobs. (One sudden diminuendo in the 
death scene, at the last phrase of “Se una 
pudica vergine .. .’’ on the words “‘fra gli 
angeli”” sounds simply like an engineer 
reducing the voice to true-norm and it 
disconcerts.) Since we are on the little 
points, let me say that I am not at all sure 
I like to hear the letter (Act 3, Germont’s 
letter) whispered like this. Miss Moffo 
uses a whisper at the very end too, for that 
pathetic moment of self-delusion and the 
extinction of pain. And I do think there is 
too much coughing and whimpering during 
the writing of the letter to Alfredo. It should 
be left to the desolate woodwind to paint the 
agony of spirit there. 

But these little things must not be al- 
lowed to blind us to the great virtues of 
Miss Moffo’s musicianly and dedicated 
performance. I say musicianly first: in this 
it is preeminent and a great relief after some 
Traviatas such as Guerrini, Stella et al who 
splurge and swell without feeling for shape. 
Then I find the intelligence of the perform- 
ance very pleasing. She doesn’t have the 
wonderful acting in the voice qualities that 
Callas can bring, nor perhaps does she have 
what used to be called the “tears in the 
voice’? quality, but she does not assume 
that after a bout of hectic gaiety in Act One 
all a Violetta has to do is to settle down into 
a generalized lachrymose moping. Oh no! 
she is continually looking for nuance. She 
can really ‘‘ask a question’’ in singing, can 
differentiate clearly between remorse and 
gratitude. The great duo scene with 
Germont is very delicately done. I have had 
pleasure and growing admiration in many 
details in the performance, the lightness of 
laughter in Act One, the dignity and resigna- 
tion in the beautiful ‘“‘Addio del passato’’ 
(lovely phrasing) in replay after replay and 
if you will allow for some lack of dimension, 
of the grand manner and of vivid colour in 
the whole, I think you will admire too and 
be moved (if not perhaps quite engulfed) 
by it. Again, it depends, if I may utter a 
dazzlingly original thought, on what you 
want. It is for instance perfectly logical 
dramatically that the Violetta of scene III 
who has been insulted and is so ill should 
sound frail and pallid in the oom-pah waltz- 
time finale to the gambling party tableau. 
But I can’t myself always equate that logic 
with my longing for a Violetta who at that 
moment, like Tebaldi, sounds as if she could 
wipe the floor with the lot of them, chorus, © 
lover and all and go soaring up to A and B 
as if she had, not a few months to live, but a 
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dozen R.C.A. contracts in her bag and 
twenty years of steam ahead. 

Listen to Miss Moffo with a score and 
text. You'll find she is a most conscientious 
artist and I am sure in the long run that 
that is what counts most in picking a re- 
cording. But what of the rest? 

I don’t lag in admiration for Mr. Tucker 
but he is not my favourite for Alfredo; he 
seems to sing too loud which may be the 
engineers’ fault and one notices quite a lot 
of coarse fibre in what should surely be a 
basically graceful utterance. There is one 
slightly flat note in the first act, but he sings 
the solo in the second well. He is drama- 
tically on the spot, his denunciation in the 
third scene is full of character and though 
not ideally, as I suggested, elegant in the 
role he is no discredit to the set. Robert 
Merrill puts a lovely baritone to the service 
of a role (the father) which he sang with 
Toscanini in that set still extant in U.S.A. 
This voice is a sound I like to listen to, but 
here I think we have an instance of an 
operatic assumption which is mostly one 
generalized emotion, much less varied and 
subtle than Gobbi for example who was 
Germont to Miss Stella’s courtesan. 

Chorus? Well on its toes. Sound? 
Excellent in both mono and stereo. The 
orchestral playing is most faithfully re- 
corded, and it is of fine quality too. Mr. 
Previtali indulges in an occasional rallen- 
tando which may not always suit your 
fancy, but by and large his is a very like- 
able, live and helpful account of the score. 
An excellent libretto, with serviceable, 
immediate translation by Quita Chavez 
goes with this, from which even those who 
don’t follow any Italian at all will be able 
to find their way forward (except in places 
where a cut in the music has not been al- 
lowed for). 

Moral: do not despair and certainly do 
not fail to investigate this latest in the end- 
less pursuit of the ideal Traviata. It may be 
yours. P.H.- 
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JOHN BETJEMAN. A selection from Summoned 
by Bells. Read by John re. a @ 
RG278 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P. 


Perhaps the real discovery here is in the 
reading. Mr. Betjeman shows himself to be 
a natural actor. His asides are deftly 
integrated into the metre and do not break 
up the rhythm of the poem. Here is all the 
nostalgia for Edwardian London and the 
Oxford of the twenties, when tea at Buol’s 
was a genuine schoolboy treat. The family 
relationships are touched with sadness and 
the society that was Marlborough with 
anger. John Betjeman is not afraid to bring 
an epoch to life by introducing the trivial 
things that we all remember, such as slogans 
and advertisements of the period, but this 
is but the background to a sustained narra- 
tive of real distinction. It is no use dismissing 
Betjeman as a minor figure simply because 
one is out of tune with his personality. A 
man who can write like this across two 
sides of an LP—and this is only a selection 
from the poem—is more than just a. face- 
saver for a Philistine middle-class. If it is 
smart to suffer the wrongs of Nottingham- 











